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AUTO-BIOGRAPHY OF DR. PRIESTLEY. 


We have frequently felt ourselves 
inclined to write something in the 
shape of an Essay on personal Me- 
moirs, and especially on what has 
been called Auto-biography. No 


pressing occasion calling on us for 


the exertion, we have deferred it, 
om time to time, until we now 
completely reluctant to set 
about it in good earnest. A failure 
in ir anticipated resources had, 
owever, somewhat quickened our 
ga si and ‘we were en- 
myomting, invita Minerva, to ex- 

giaié’ something in the way of 
fofound’ and original ‘spe- 
ition, when, fortunately, we 


the following able com- 
tion, which superseded our 
ention, and, as it presents some 
interesting illustrations of pervert- 
éd-mind, will, we doubt not, be as 
acce e to our readers, as the 
aforesaid pithy lucubrations of our 
6wh might have been. The sub- 
ject of “a man’s writing memoirs 
of himself,” has been, indeed, 
treated by an intellect of tran- 
seendent power, and would have 
left ‘us little more than its glean- 
ingsto. collect ; we are therefore 
oda be released from the task 
@ practical elucidation of false 
tranquillity, and of conscience lulled 
te | the syren melody of va- 
uy self-complacency, which 
speak most forcibly in behalf 
of the teachable spirit, and the 
meék and lowly temper. 
So subtle is the pride and in- 
of man’s heart, that it min- 


"gles itself with the most humiliat- 
€xercises. The -hair-shirt, the 


‘scourge, the iron’ girdle, 
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the couch of iron points, the cell 
of the anchorite, have all been, in 
their turn, the miserable pretexts 
of a despicable and degrading va- 
nity; and the diary of folly and 
criminality, the record of diurnal 
failure, has, ere now, been made - 
the vehicle of anxiously-coveted 
notoriety. Infirm of mind and 
purpose as we are, our safest mood 
is in the hour of self-suspicion, in 
that’ awful but auspicious season, 
when, conscious of our delin- 
quency, of our weakness, and of 
our ignorance, we humble our- 
selves, even to the dust, in the pres 
sence of our heavenly Father, and 
commit ourselves implicitly to him 
for guidance and control. We 
would never be concerned in the 
publication of a bi hical me- 
moir, written by the subject of it, 
where it bears the palpable marks 
of having been composed for pub- 
lication, unless some peculiar and 
pressing circumstance called for its 
dissemination, or unless it held up 
some decided and important mo- 
ral lesson to mankind. It is in 
this last view of the case, that we 
call the attention of our readers ta 
the following strictures on a small 
volume, entitled “* Memoirs of the- 
Rev. Dr. Joseph: Priestley, to the 
year 1795; written by himself, 
With an Account of his last Illness, 
in a Letter from his Son, Mr. 
Joseph Priestley. Birmingham : 
reprinted from the American edi- 
tion, by permission of the Editor, 
1810. Duodecimo.—pp. 100.” 
(To the Editors.) 
Gentlemen.—The above is the 






title of a little: book, which, I have 
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reason to believe, isnot much known 
out of the circles of Socinianism ; 
at all events, I am persuaded that 
many of your readers have neither 
seen nor heard of it. I trust, 
therefore, that a few. sentiments 
excited. in me by a perusal will 
not prove unacceptable, if they 
enly lead to an inspection of the 
work itself. And I must say, I 
can wish no better argumentation 
against the Priestleian school, than 
is furnished by this very pro- 
duction of its head master. No 
man, who is anxious for the con- 
firmation of the truth of those 
christian doctrines, which are most 
holy. in their tendency, and most 
comforting in their character, will 
fail to. be gratified. when he pe- 
ruses this pamphlet ; it contains a 
true portrait of their boasted anta- 
gonist, for it was written by. him- 
self. Noman, that has been tempted 
‘at times to tremble for the stability 
of the orthodox faith, when he has 
heard the clamours of those who 
pa to its assault, will fail to 

i his fears, and encourage his 
beart, when he sees, by gam 
statements, the pretensions of their 
great captain. Dr. Priestley closes 
his own biography in 1795, when 
he had completed the sixty-second 
year of his age; and a short ac- 
count of his last illness is given by 
his son, Mr. Joseph Pricstle ; who 
has also added a preface to the vo- 
Tume:; which preface, although 
composed of a very few lines, con- 
tains nearly as\much of misrepre- 
sentation. This gentleman gives 
it as his opinion, that conscious 
rectitude alone would hardly have 
been able to his father 
under some of his afflictions—that 
he had a farther resource, a firm 
persuasion of the benevolence of 
the Almighty towards all his crea- 
tures, every part of his own life, 
like every part.of the whole sys- 
tem, being pre-ordained for the 
best upon the whole of existence— 
that had he entertained the gloomy 
notions of Calvinism, this cheering 
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t would 


source of contentment ¥ Se 
bably have failed him, irritatig 


and despondency gaining an 
happy ascendaney—that by) him 
the Deity was not regarded as an 
avenging tyrant, punishing, forthe 
sake of punishing, his weak and 
imperfect creatures, but as a wise 
and kind parent, inflicting those 
corrections only, that are necessary 
to fit us for the highest state of 
happiness of which our natures 
are ultimately capable. The stu. 
pidity of this misrepresentation of 
orthodoxy will instantly be per 
ceived by your readers ; and, whilst 
they cannot console themselves 
with Dx Priestley, or his son Jo 
seph, that the miseries of life are 
pre-ordained for.the best upon the 
whole of existence ; in other words, 
that misery is necessary to happi- 
ness, and that God could not feli- 
citate, unless he had: previously 
afflicted ; whilst they refuse thus 
to limit Oronipotence, and take 
their stand on a more scriptural 
account of the sufferings of huma 
nity, than that which involvesan 
imperfection inthe Supreme Being; 
they will lament, with me, -that 
wretched waywardness of spirit 
which can reject, a solution, af 
once simple, philosophical, and 
consistent both with the word. 4 
God, and the phenomena of the 
moral world; for the sake of adopt 
ing a vain surmise, an unsup 
dogma, ynprofitable to man, and 
injurious to the character of God. 

As it hath been said that a mam 
does not write his own life, unless 
he thinks there is something mit 
well worthy the cognizance of the 
world, so the reader will perceive 
in this auto-biography, no deficital 
self-complacency. It is, at leas 
somewhat unusual for an indive 
dual to pay himself compliments 
on his piety.“ If my writingsi® 
general have been useful to my 
contemporaries, I hope, that. this 
account of myself will not be with 
out ‘its use i 


OR especially io 
promoting virtue and piety, which 
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Pope I may say, it ‘hasbeen my 
¢ to praclise myself, as it has 
een thiy business to inculcate them 
néthers.” Now, piety is meri- 
If it be a 
virtue, what shall we think of a 
man, who is ever thus trumpeting 
his own merits? that he had no- 
thing very material to reproach 
himself with; page 5.-—-That he 
was as serious as possible-—“ This 
became, if possible, 
more serious than I had been; 
page 9.—Dr. Hartley’s observa- 
tions on man, “ greatly improved 
that disposition to piely, which I 
brought to the academy ;” p. 12. 
To the ‘society of Dr. Lindsey 
1 owe much of my zeal for the 
Wiettine’ of the divine unity ;” 
$2.—F am thankful “ that my 
received the check that it 
when I was young; since a 
lar habit, from high health 
ng spirits, are (is) not, I 
in general, ' accompanied 
sensibility of mind, which 
favourable to piety and to 


sp ive pursuits. ” op. 73. 
i, Sum pius 7Eneas. 
dn w his younger life, the Doctor 


ent not a little mental per- 
furbation, as he was unable to 
himself that he had expe- 

the new birth ; at one time 

‘he compared himself to Francis 
‘ and at another, he was hors 
L by Bunyan’s man in the iron 


4 » however far from ortho- 

Doctor roamed in after 

yeats,-he seems to have swallowed 

>, theological proposition how- 

@ver monstrous in his youth—for 
he'tells us, in the seventh 

that, supposing mankind not to have 

‘sin of their own, he yet be- 

|, at one time, that all were 

to. wrath and hell for ever, 

“On account of that sin only. ‘How, 

Upon the supposition of innocence, 

ae ‘could have believed mankind 

eondemnable, i is marvellous. Such 

was taught him, or it 

‘Was not; if it were not, he must 
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have bad.an original perv: OF 
the reasoning faculty, ; if aS: 

he must have been on 

ceptible of the sentime and oe st 
without much, if sty, eae 

his own—and, truly, this — 
to have been his 

his own portraiture of his i 5 
quent life. 

To me it is not surprising, that 
a'man who'could, at ore time, 
feel. “‘ much distressed” that he 
“could not feel a proper repent, 
ance for the sin of Adam, 
it for granted, that, without this, 
it could not be forgiven” him, 
should, at another, embrace a sys- 
tem, which does away, in my opi- 
nion, the fact of sin at all, and 
necessity of repentance. 

In the ninth page, I find a con- 
fession, in the form of a boast, too 
remarkable to be passed without 
notice, of ‘ composition seldom 
employing so much time as would 
bé necessary to write, in long hand, 
any thing” he had published !11 
This is not ludicrous ; it is astound- 
ing; this boast would have been 
well timed, had it applied to the 
fabrication of airs for jigs an 

wick marches ; but it is made-by 
the man who undertook to im- 
pugn the creeds of nations and 
ages; to subvert the most impor- 
tant of received doctrines ; to brand, 
as irrational, the sentiments, not of 
the pon: ad only, but of the sober- 
‘est and wisest of men; to prove 
“that the doctrine of pracy] 
even in its most qualified sense, 
no countenance, either from 
ture or reason ;” to show the apos- 
tle Paul to be an inconclusive rea- 
soner, reasoning defectively, ill 
supported in his conelusions in 
passages, “ pretty numerous ;" to 
disprove “ the inspiration of the 
authors of the books of Scriptare, 
as writers ;” to discard ‘“ all idea 
of supernatural influence, except 
for the purpose of miracles ;* to 
persuade man that he is “ wholly 
material ;” to deny the miraculous 

conception of Jesus Christ ; to 
2G2 
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certify us, that “death is only a 
good long sound sleep in the 
grave.” All this by a philoso- 
pher, who composed faster than a 
man can write long hand !—“ Peep 
in, ladies and gentlemen; _here’s 
the martyrdom of King Charles ; 
and the earthquake at Lisbon; 
‘and the battle of Prague ; and the 
Bay of Naples; and the races at 
Newmarket; and punch and his 
wife; and all for one halfpenny.” 
Of Doctor Priestley it was said, 
' by his antagonists, during his life, 
that he wrote faster than he 
thought ; by himself it is asserted, 
that. he thought faster than a man 
can write ; and it is easy to recon- 
cile both declarations. His mind 
was, evidently, of a very quick and 
apprehensive character ; his ideas 
were always on the gallop; and, 
for this very reason, his unsub- 
jugated, unchecked velocity of 
thought, rendered him inept to the 
solemn and abstract processes of 
judgment, which should be under- 
by him who undertakes, as 
undertook, to move a 
world. The profoundest thinkers 
have ever extolled the advantages, 
nay, more! they have affirmed the 
necessity of quietude, of silence, of 
privacy, when they have wished to 
exercise their great minds upon the 
subjects of their studies. Men 
who strenuously maintained the 
immateriality of the soul, and its 
essential independence of the cor- 
organs ; men who actually 
_ have, in some instances, displayed 
an imperturbable abstraction, have 
yet always preferred the most com- 
plete exclusion from noise and in- 
terruptions, when they have de- 
sired to preserve an unbroken 
chain of ponderous thought. It 
was otherwise with Doctor Priest- 
ley. ‘ Ihave never,” he exclaims, 
*‘ found myself less disposed, or 
less qualified, for mental exertions 
of any kind, at one time of the day 
more than another ; but all seasons 
have been equal to me, early or 
late, before pal or after, &c. 
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and so far have I been from suf 
fering by my ication to study, 
(which, however, has never 


‘so close or intense as some have 


imagined,) that I have found my 
health improving from the age of 
eighteen to the present time.” 
Moreover, “It has been a great 
advantage tothe, that I have never 
been under the necessity of retir. 
ing from company, in order to 
compose any thing. Being fond of 
domestic life, I got a habit of writ. 
ing on any subject by the parlour 
fire, with my wife and childees 
about me, and occasionally talking 
to them, without experiencing any 
inconvenience from such in 
tions. Nothing but reading, or 
speaking without interruption, has 
been any obstruction to me. For 
I could not help attending (as some 
can), when others spoke in ‘my 
hearing. These are useful habits, 
which studious persons in general 
might acquire, if they would; and 
many persons greatly distress them. 
selves and others, by the idea that 
they can do nothing, except im 
perfect solitude or silence.” Now, 
be it remembered, that Dr. Priest. 
ley was a great stickler for the 
materiality of the soul; and these 
facts of imperturbability, would 
have told strongly against his hypo 
thesis, had the Doctor been ina 
state of deep abstraction, like that 
of Archimedes; and of Sir Isaae 
Newton; but his thoughts were 
nearer the surface ; he who could 
compose, on the gravest, and deat. 
est, and darkest of all possible sub- 
jects, with his children playing 
around him, might well say of im 
terruptions to his ideas, that they 
caused him not any inconvenienct 
It was not likely they should. It 
was said of Dr. Johnson, by, I 
think, the classical and judicious 
Orme, that if he wrote rapidly, 
he had thought before—that his 
thoughts were like the pebbles of 
the ocean ; they came forth round 
and polished from the friction to 
Br they had been subjected 


(Max, 
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1822.) 
What sort of friction the ideas of 
underwent, might be esti- 
mated by his own picture of his own 
‘habits: but we are not left to con- 
jectures; another ingenuous con- 
fession certifies the suspicion which 
would naturally arise. Speaking 
of “a most humbling failure of 
recollection,” which he lamented 
as constitutional, he affirms, ‘ I 
have so completely forgotten what 
I have myself published, that in 
reading my own writings, what I 
find in them often appears per- 
fectly new to me.”— When I 
was composing the ‘ Dissertations,’ 
which are prefixed to my ‘ Har- 
mony of the Gospels,’ I had to 
ascertain something, which had 
been the subject of mucli discus- 
sion, relating to the Jewish Pass- 
and for that pur- 

pose, had to consult and compare 
several writers.- This I accord- 
ingly did, and digested the result 
in a-compass of a few paragraphs, 
which I wrote in short hand. But 
having mislaid the paper, and my 
— having been drawn off to 
ings, in the space of a fort- 

wiglt, Ted the i a thas fom 
again; and should never have dis- 
covered, that I had done it twice, 
if, after the second paper was tran- 
scribed for the press, I had not 
accidentally found the former.”— 
“ Things of a similar nature” had 
* ed to me before.” Is 
not this a most extraordinary tale 
for an author of sacred dissertations 
to tell? The question instinc- 
tively starts up in the mind, was 
this a man to write dissertations 
wet subjects? Could such a 
man have approached these topics 
with the caution, the inendilieg. the 
‘ icion, the sobriety, the 
judgment they demand? Was 
this the man to strip us of our 
faith in Christ; of our hopes of 
an immaterial, unsuspended exist- 
ence; of our confidence in the 
imspiration of the apostolic writ- 
ings? Was this the man to brand, 
#8 Irtational, the creed which satis- 
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fied the examinations of Pascal and 
Butler, of hosts of the coolest and 
most inquisitive of men ? Could he 
have thought upon a solemn mat- 
ter, as be should have thought, 
who, in the space of a fortnight, 
could not remember to have thought 
at all? 

Doubtless, in the estimation of 
Dr. Priestley, he was of all the 
fittest person—or he would never 
have boasted of that which one 
wonders his friends have permitted 
to be known by the world. In- 
deed, the Doctor seems to have 
been totally unqualified, at all 
periods of his life, for staid and 
sober attention to a subject —he. 
boasts, that at Daventry he be- 
came ‘ well acquainted” with the 
Greek language, by reading with 
another student’ “ every day, ten 
folio pages in some Greek author, 
and generally a Greek play, in the 
course of the week, besides.”’ Now, 
when it is recollected that these 
gentlemen had to pursue the other 
and various studies of their aca- 
demy ; that they had not the whole 
day for their Greek; I put it to 
any student of languages, if that 
was the way to become well ac- 
quainted with one of the most com- 
plex? as well might a Spaniard 
travel by the mail-coach from Pen- 
zance to Inverness, and then boast 
of his acquaintance with the geo- 
graphy and scenery of Great Bri- 
tain. What sort of a Gretian 
Priestley was, I know not; but 
Dr. Horsley did not rate his 
scholarship so highly as himself. 
The memoirs themselves, after all, 
must be perused to afford a just 
idea of the literary galloping of 
Priestley ; how soon he changed 
one opinion for another; how, 
whilst some philosophers would 
still have been balancing evidence, 
he was fully persuaded, and pub- 
lishing his sentiments ; how quickly 
he despatched the analysis of a gas, 
or the doctrine of atonement ;— 
this book has been lauded by his 
disciples for its childlike simplicity, 
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its candour, andits sincerity. Sim- 
plicity, in truth, it develops, which 
they, who have known nothing of - 
Priestley, but his far-spread name, 
would not have anticipated; but 
the whole piece is characterized 
by exquisite self-complacency and 
egotism—boasts of what he did, 
and with what velocity ; in short, 
he seems to have written against 
time, and to glory in the race. 
The last ten pages of this truly 
interesting little book, which I am 
i to think might be pro- 
mulgated with benefit by the Tract 
Society, contain Mr. Joseph Priest- 
ley’s account of his father’s death- © 
bed. It was drawn up for the en- 
eouragement, in the same pious 
dispositions, of himself and chil- 
dren—and really we ought to thank | 
Mr. Joseph for his graphic details ; 
for I feel assured, that they will 
encourage to pious “ principles” 


and “ pious dispositions,” we 
not to “ the same,” perhaps, as 


intends, Within the last hour of 
his life, and when he was con- 
stantly expecting dissolution, the 
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Doctor was revising and correc. 
ing “ The Comparison of Jesus 
and Socrates, and two pamphlets 
in defence of it.” Now, whichever 
of the views of death a man 
take; either that his soul di 
migrates into the eternal world; 
or that his consciousness will be 
suspended until the day of resur. 
rection ; there is enough to infuse 
into his mind an unprecedented 
awe, when he comes to the last 
moment—to that precise point, 
whence his next moment is into 
the presence of God. Of any 
grand or touching sensations, the 
death-bed of Priestley affords no 
symptom. I know that his disci 
ples admire his philosophic exit» 
I grant it was such as was likely 
to occur—for me, I cannot envy 
the man, setting aside all feelings 
of unworthiness and sin, and re 
garding merely the novelty, the 
mystery, the tenebrosity of the 
extreme hour, who displays no 
more impression, than when de. 
scanting. on phlogiston, or electti- 
fying a jar. ULaus. 


SHORT DISCOURSES 


No. XXXIII. 
FAITH IN GOD AND CHRIST, THE 
._ BEST PRESERVATIVE FROM, OR 

CURE OF TROUBLE. 

[The manuscript of the following ser- 
mon is probably not less than a century old. 
We have printed it without alteration, and 
it the same detached paragraphs as those 
which stand in the copy. There is consi- 
derable uncertainty respecting the author.) 

*< Let not your heart be troubled: ye 
believe in God, believe also in me,”— 
John xiv. 1. 

As the present life is a state of 
pilgrimage, trial, and passage to 
another, and as the best of Chris- 
tians are not perfectly free from 
sin, they have reason to ex 

various occasions of trouble and 
uneasiness. While there are so 
many disorders in their own souls, 
and so many more in the world 


FOR FAMILIES, &c. 


about them, it would be vain to 
expect uninterrupted tranquillity 
on this side heaven. 

But. the Gospel has made the 
best provision for the comfort and 
support of sincere Christians, 9 
that they have no occasién to be 
immoderately troubled on any ac 
count whatsoever. 

Christ’s disciples were at this 
time full of concern, and their 
hearts almost overwhelmed with 
grief, upon Christ's telling them 
plainly; that He should be speedily 
separated from them by death; 
this occasioned his suggesting4 
variety of considerations and pre 
mises torevive their fainting spirits; 
of which the words of the test 
are one. Let not. your hearts 
troubled: ye believe in God,'be 
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lieve also in me. In which we 
may observe two general heads of 
discourse. 

I. A, loving caution against im- 
moderate trouble. Let not your 
heart be troubled. 

If.. An antidote or remedy pre- 
scribed, Ye believe in God, be- 
lieve also in me. 

I. Let us consider the loving 
caution. Let not your heart be 
troubled. 

If the disciples had ever reason 
to be troubled, surely now was the 
time, when their Lord was going 
to suffer and die on the cross. ’Tis 
natural to suppose, that the love 
they bore to Christ and to them- 
selves, would give rise to many 
anxious thoughts and cares. “ If 
our Master leave us, what will 
become of us, who have forsaken 
all and followed Him? who shall 
Jead and instruct us, if we lose his 
presence and guidance? If he 
shall be put to death, what re- 
proach, contempt, and outrage may 


we expect for adhering to him? 
How can we bear the thought of 
beingdeprived of the dearest friend 
in the world ?” 

Christ knew their thoughts, and, 
therefore, in the kindest manner, 
cautioned them against overwhelm- 


ing sorrow. Let not your heart 
be.troubled. And with the same 
tenderness he speaks to all his sin- 
cete'disciples to the end of the 
world, ander sore afflictions, Let not 
your heart be troubled. 

\ Bat, you will say, “ how can we 
help it? Is it possible to be indo- 
lent and unaffected at what is truly 
gmievous, the loss of the dearest 
Creature in the world, that was a 
partiof myself, and beloved next to 


» Tis, therefore, proper to observe, 
that in these words Christ doth not 

us to take proper notice of, 
to feel and be affected by, afflic- 
tive providences. He knoweth our 
frame, that we have senses and pas- 


sions liable’ to be i by what 
»e impressed by w 
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us to attempt to pluck up by the 
root, and put off human: nature, 
and become stupid and indolent 
as stocks and stones. 

Christ himself, though perfect 
innocence, was capable of grief ; 
nor did he forbear expressing it 
on proper occasions. He wept at 
the grave of his friend Lazarus ; 
and at the approach of his own 
bitter sufferings he was exceeding 
sorrowful, even to an agony, in the 
garden. 

Pain and sickness, and the death 
of pious’ agreeable relatives, and 
the like, are proper —— of aver- 
sion- and: sorrow, and to be unaf- 
fected and insensible, is to despise . 
the chastening of the Lord: We 
are, therefore, to understand Christ 
here, as cautioning us only against 
immoderate grief, excessive care, 
and fear, and depression. But it 
may here be figy asked, when may: 
trouble of heart be justly deemed 
irregular and inordinate? I an- 
swer, 

1. When it far exceeds the ground 
or occasion of tt, either in degree or 
devotion. 

When we magnify our afflictions 
by a disturbed imagination, as. is 
usual under the agonies of grief; 
when we give a loose to passion, 
and resign our hearts to the un- 
controuled possession of sorrow, and 
will not suffer reason and scripture 
to have a hearing, and the com- 
mand over us. When we are borne 
down by disquieting thoughts, and 
deaf to every alleviating and quiet- 
ing consideration, as if we imagined 
it were a commendable thing to 
break our heart, because\God hath 
made a sore breach in our fami- 
lies! 

So as to calamities that seem to 
be coming upon us; our trouble 
is immoderate, when we meditate 
nothing but terror and distress- 
ing thoughts, anticipating affliction 
which may never befal us, or which 
divine grace can enable us to bear 
and improve to our great advan- 
tage. 





So when our sorrow continues 
much longer than is fit; and after 
many days and years of lamenta- 
tion, we still keep open the sluices 
of trouble, and refuse divine con- 
solations, as if we had lost our God 
and our all, in being deprived of a 
desirable, and beloved creature. 

2. Trouble of heart is immoderate, 
when it obliterates the sense and re- 
membrance of divine mercies, and 
prevents the paying the tribute of 
thankfulness, which is undeniably 
due to the blessetl God. 

We experience this too often, 
and blame ourselves severely after- 
wards. Under the agony of pre- 
sent pain of heart, for the removal 
of our enjoyment, we are prone 
undutifully to overlook the many 
more that are continued, as if they 
were nothing, when God might 
have bereaved us of all; and by 
this means: we rob God of the 
honour, and sullenly throw away 
the comfort of his manifold, unde- 
served benefits. 


3. Trouble of heart is immoderate 
and undutiful, when it unfits us for, 
and indisposeth to, the regular dis- 


charge of our duty~as men and 
Christians. 

When by a sort of indulgence, 
we suffer it to prey upon our vitals, 
to impair our health, weaken and 
darken our understanding, and ren- 
der ;us. incapable of worshipping 
God in publie and secret, or per- 
forming the service we owe to the 
commonwealth and our families. 

4. Trouble of heart is excessive 
and undutiful, when it pusheth us on 
sinful methods, to prevent or rid 
ourselves of it. 

When we chuse sin rather than 
affliction, and have recourse to di- 
versions and amusements, gay en- 
tertainments, and merry thought- 
less company, animal pleasures, 
and intoxicating liquors, to drown’ 
ourtroubles, and stupify our senses ; 
whereas, we ought to have recourse 
to God by fervent prayer, and to 
those. consolations he is ready to 
communicate by his Word and 
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Spirit, which would disburden  t, 
in a right manner, of a thousand 
cares and fears, and be a source of 
rational serenity and divine peace. 

5. Trouble is in a high degree 
inordinate, when we are impatient 
and ready to fret, repine, and be 
angry with Providence, as if God 
dealt hardly by us, or treated ws 
with undeserved severity. 

When we are tempted to impeach 
the wisdom and equity of his 
vernment, and charge him foolishly, 
and utter our grief in rash, un 
advised language, as the testy pro- 
phet did, when he said, “ I do well 
to be angry even unto death” 
Jonah iv. 9. 

In short, all that grief and trou- 
ble of heart, which is inconsistent 
with profound reverence, trust in 
God, and submission to his will, 
is irregular, faulty, and forbidden 
by our Saviour. 

But I proceed tothe second gene- 
ral head, to consider the antidote or 
remedy prescribed by the great 
Physician—Ye believe in God, 
believe also in me. The Greek 
verb mesevere, is capable of being 
rendered several ways, with very 
little difference in the sense. Some 
render them thus: you believe in 
God, ye believe also in me. Others 


read them as a command ; beliew 


in God, believe also in me. Goon 
to believe in God and in me. Gé 
a more lively established faith in 
God, as true to his promise, and 
place an unshaken trust in him, 
as a present help in every time of 
trode: ‘ 

Believe also in me, as the Sonof 
God and promised Messiah, who 
will not forsake you, when my 
bodily presence is withdrawn, but 
be always at hand by my powé 
and spirit, to assist you in every 
time of difficulty and dangef; 
therefore, let not your heart be 
troubled, neither let it be afraid. 

The preservative, therefore, from, 
or the remedy of, excessive trouble, 
is a firm and lively faith in God 
and in Christ. I shall give a brief 


< 
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| of both, and then show 

‘efficacy of such a faith, to pre- 
yent or cure immoderate trouble 
of heart. 

1. Faith in God is a firm per- 
guasion,of his existence, and reli- 
ance on his glorious perfections or 
attributes, and providential inspec- 
tion, government, and disposal of 


events. 

'Tis a belief of his universal 
knowledge, unerring wisdom, per- 
fect righteousness, constant vera- 
city, almighty power, and abundant 

ess ; that he is intimately ac- 
inted with all our concerns, and 
springs and causes of our sor- 
tows; that his kingdom ruleth 
over all, directing, managing, and 
ing all events to his own glory 

the good of his people. That 


‘though he has a right to do what- 


soever he. pleaseth, all his actions 


are under the conduct of infinite 
wisdom, and that he is righteous 
in all his ways, and kind in all his 


ions, though ever so dis- 
leto fiesh and sense. Faith 
in God is a firm persuasion that he 
‘exerciseth a special providence, and 
i care of good men, who 
ate the objects of his delight ; and 
that his eyes run to and fro on the 
whole earth, to show himself strong 
on the behalf of them who put their 
trust in him, and that he will faith- 
fully perform all his promises. 
Christ himself had instructed his 
disciples in the doctrine of provi- 
, to arm them against inordi- 
nate cares and fears; and having 
foretold the trials and sufferings 
that would befal them, he bid 
them not be afraid of men, but to 
teverence God, who would take 
particular care of them ; even the 
irs of your head are all num- 
bered ; the smallest things that 
concern you are taken notice of 
him, and, therefore, you have 
the highest reason to refer your- 
selves to him, and rely on his care 
and kindness. This is a short ac- 
count of faith in God. 
(ons. Mac. No. 53. 
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2. But Christ adds, believe also 


in me. 
Natural reason directs us to be- 
lieve and trust in God; the Gospel 
leads us to believe and trust in 
Christ, the alone Mediator and all- 
sufficient Saviour, through whom 
we are invited to come boldly to 
the throne of grace, to obtain 
mercy, and find grace for season- 
able help. Now, that. faith in 
Christ, which is a preservative from 
immoderate trouble of heart, in- 
cludeth, 
- 1. A firm persuasion of his special 
love to all his faithful disciples. 

’ This doubtless was one thing 
intended by these words to his 
mourning disciples ; believe on me. - 
* Though my separation from you 
by death is at hand, depend on it, 
that I love you, and will never be 
unmindful of your interest.” 

2. It inoludes a belief of God's 
having committed the ment of 
the world, and the administration of 
Providence into his hand as Media- 
tor. 

Thus he told his disciples, in 
Matt. xxviii. 18, “ All power is 
given unto me both in heaven and 
in earth.” And the Apostle Paul 
tells the Ephesians, that “ God 
having raised him from the dead, 
had set him at his right hand far 
above all power, principality, and 
dominion, and put all things under 
subjection to him, and made him 
head over all things to the church.” 
1 Ephes. xxi. 22. 

This ‘is a reviving thought to 
sincere Christians, that all events 
are under the directionand 
ment of him, who is their loving 
Saviour. That he mingleth every 
bitter cup with the skill of a phy- 
sician, and. the tenderness of a 
friend; and, therefore, they can 
have no reason for inordinate 
trouble. 

3. Faith in Christ. includes a re- 
liance on the truth of all his pro- 
mises made for our sup, 

No sooner had he said to his 

2H 
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mourning disciples, believe on me ; 
but he added several encouraging 
promises, as the objects of their 
faith, and grounds of hope. “I 
will not leave you comfortless, (’tis 
in the Greek, orphans,) I will come 
unto you. I will pray the Father, 
and he will give you another com- 
forter, that he may abide with you 
for ever, even the Spirit. What- 
ever you ask in my name, that will 
TI do for you.” But the chief of 
all, was the promise of quiet man- 
sions in his Father’s house ; a state 
of future glory and happiness. 
And nothing in all the world is 
so powerful a support under the 
troubles of this life, as the faith 
and hope of eternal happiness in 
the next, of which Christ has given 
the fullest assurance in the Gospel. 
“ For this cause,” saith the apostle 
Paul, “ we faint not, yea, we glory 
in tribulation ; for though the out- 
ward man perish, the inward man,” 
the and vigour of the soul, 
“ is renewed day by 3” for this 


light affliction, which is but for a 


moment, worketh out for usa far 
more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory ; while we look not at the 
things which are seen, which are 
temporal, but at those which are 
not seen and eternal. 2 Cor. 
iv. 16,17. In my Father's house 
are many mansions, I am going to 
prepare a place for you, and J will 
come again, and receive you unto 
myself, that where I am, there 
you may be also.” But this will 
be considered hereafter. 

2. I am now very briefly to 
show the of faith in God 
and Christ, as an antidote or cure 
of excessive trouble. — 

And this will readily appear, b 
considering, that a lively faith ‘d 
— to to the mind 

quieti oughts as these. 

oe What though I am in an af- 
flicted state, and have occasion for 
uneasiness, grief, and fear, Jehovah 
reigneth, even he whom I have 
chosen for my God, and who hatlt 
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accepted me in. Christ. _ Nothing 
can befal me without his knoy. 
ledge and permission, who will not 
chasten me for his own pleasure, 
but for my profit, to make me par. 
take of a greater measure of hisholi. 
ness. What he doeth is well done; 
things could not have been ordered 
better upon the whole than they 
are, for they are disposed by in. 
finite wisdom, and perfect good. 
ness. My times are in the best 
hands, and there I leave them, and 
desire to say, without one repini 
thought, not my will, but thine 
be done! be it to thy servant a 
seemeth good in thy sight.” Again, 
** There is a compassionate Saviour, 
whose I am, to whom I have de- 
voted myself, who sits at the helm 
of Providence, and always steereth 
right, who has engaged by pro 
mise, that all things shall work 
together for good to them that love 
God. Of this number, I hope! 
am ; Lord thou knowest all thi 
thou knowest that I would love 
thee better, therefore, O my heart, 
be not inordinately troubled. 
person and all my concerns are 
the’best hands.” 

“I should be a miserable crea 

ture were I left toman 
self; for none know 
— for him all the days of his 
ife. I leave it to my good God 
and loving Saviour to chuse for, 
and dispose of me and mine, and 
will endeavour, through his gracious 
help, to approve myself his obe 
dient resigned servant, who know- 
eth perfectly what is best for the 
world in general, and for me in 
particular.” 

“« Though he corrects, I will rely 
on his kindness, and bless the chas- 
tening hand, and kiss the rod 
Though my house be not so with 
God as formerly, yet he hath mate 
with me an svothantiig covenant, 
wisely ordered in all things, and 
sure; Why art thou then cat 
down, O my soul? Why art thou 
thus disquieted within me? AS 
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‘day of trial is, so my strength 
ard T have the Breda at 
his shall, be sufficient for me. 
What I have lost in a beloved 
cteature, shall, I trust, be made up 
in a faithful Creator and loving 
Redeemer, by better blessings. He 
will extract good out of the evil. 
The bitter portion, though dis- 


tasteful to flesh, shall be healthful 
tothe soul ; and I shall have reason 
tosay, I know, O Lord, that thy 


judgments are right, and that in 
fulness thou hast afflicted me.” 

“And when I am arrived at the 
heavenly world, and am blessed 
with the clear and full knowledge 
of the whole scheme of his provi- 
dential conduct, and the beautiful 
connexion of all his dispensations 
with my salvation ; I shall, with 
transporting joy, admire, adore, and 
bless the riches of his grace, in 
leading me in the right way, (how- 
ever rough and trying,) to the 
heavenly Canaan, where all tears 
shall be wiped from my eyes, and 
sighing and sorrowing shall be no 
more.” 

Such thoughts as these, which a 
lively faith in God and Christ have 
a tendency to suggest, are the most 
effectual antidote or cure of trouble 
and grief. Let not your heart be 
ttoubled, ye believe in God, be- 
in me. 
APPLICATION. 

T shall conclude with a suitable 
improvement of what has been said. 

t.—Let us remark the excellency 
of the principles of religion, above 
those of Atheism and infidelity, with 
reference to peace, and comfort, and 
solid iness. 

The principle of religion, in ge- 
neral, is faith in God as the Crea- 
tor and Governor of the world, 
and the wise and generous disposer 
of all events, and the bountiful 
rewarder of them that diligently 
seek him. 


_ The main principle of the Chris- 
tian religion is faith in Christ, as 
the promised Messiah and Saviour, 
who was delivered for our offences, 
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and rose again for our justification, 
and ever lives as Lord and Gover- 
nor of all things. 

Upon the truth or falsehood of 
these great principles of religion 
(as one justly observes) depends 
the most comfortable, or the most 
melancholy; idea of the universe, 
and of our situation, business, end, 
and expectations in it. 

If we exclude the doctrine of a2 
divine, over-ruling, wise, and gra- 
cious mind, the world must im- 
mediately appear with the most 
gloomy, comfortless, aspect, like a 
forlorn, desolate, wilderness, over- 
spread with briars, and thorns, and 
dismal prospects, in which no man 
could Sesire to live. We could 
have no secure dependance on any 
thing, not knowing but the world 
may, the next moment, fall into 
confusion, and we be involved in 
ruin and misery. Thoughts that 
excite the most terrible apprehen- 
sions in every considerate man! 
A world without a providence, 
without a Saviour! A helpless or- 
phan! Without any support for 
good men, or hope for the dis- 
tressed! Without any refuge or 
shelter amidst storms and tempests, 
or any help in time of trouble! 

But now introduce faith in God 
and in Christ, a superintending 
Providence, and a future state of 
happinesss for the righteous ; and 
all the gloom and melancholy are 
scattered, as darkness by the rising 
sun; the creation presently re- 
vives, and puts ona gay, cheerful, 
blooming countenance, and, in the 
language of the prophet Isaiah, 
xxxv. 1. “ The wilderness and 
the solitary place shall be glad, 
and the desert shall rejoice, and 
blossom as the rose ; it shall blos- 
som abundantly, and rejoice even 
with joy and singing; they shall 
see the glory cf the Lord and the 
excellency of our God, Strengthen 
ye the weak hands, and confirm 
the feeble knees, say to them that 
are of a fearful heart, be strong, 






fear not.” 
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From hence naturally springs a 
divine peace, tranquillity, substan- 
tial ‘satisfaction. All is now well, 
as it should be; the widow hath a 
husband, and the orphan a father ; 
beauty for ashes, and the oil of joy 
for mourning, the garment of praise 
for the spirit of heaviness. 

PP 4 hag is the reason of 
is agreeable change ?—I answer, 
the Lord God Onunipotent, omni- 
present, all- wise and good, reigneth. 
A being of absolute rectitude, uni- 
versal perfection, governs and dis- 
poseth all things with infinite wis- 
dom and paternal love, by Jesus 
_ Christ, 

“‘T have nothing to do but be- 
lieve in and approve myself to 
him, and he will be my refuge and 
strength, and underneath me his 
everlasting arms, He is my God, 
and will be my guide even unto 
death; and afterwards receive me 
to glory. Christ, as the forerun- 
ner, is gone before, to ea 


for me in my Father's house, 


and I depend on his promise of 


coming again to receive me to 

i , to drink of the rivers of 
pleasure that flow without inter- 
ruption or end.” This, this, O 
every upright soul, is the sure 
foundation of thy peace, and war- 
rant for exalted joy. 

“Let not thy heart be troubled, 
thou believest in God, thou be- 
lievyest also in Christ; lay aside 
thy garments of mourning, let thy 
heart be no longer dejected, nor 
thy countenance sad ; let thy heart 
be glad, and thy glory rejoice ; 
thy Maker, thy God, is thy hus- 
band ; his favour will be better to 
thee than ten sons or daughters ; 
in him thou hast a never-failing 
source of strong consolation. Re- 
joice in. the Lord, O Christian, 
again I say rejoice.” 

But, on the other hand, what 
hath the Atheist, who believes 
neither in Christ, nor in God, or 
a future state, to bear up his heart 
in a time of trouble? t am at a 
loss to return the answer; 1 know 
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of nothing 

of reason, or yield a sober ome 

derate person the least satisfaction, 
They who say all events ar 


- disposed of by chance or fo 


make use of mere words of which 
they have no meaning, and say no 
more than that they are utterly 
ignorant how any thing comes te 
pass. They who say that all 
events come by fate, and, there 
fore, their calamities are unayoid. 
able, instead of alleviating, add 
to the weight of affliction, and 
may make a man sink in sullen. 
ness and despair, but can minister 
no relief to the troubled spirit. _ 

But the Atheist’s chief support 
is this, that death will put an end 
to his being and all his troubles at 
once, and he shall drop into no. 
thing. Poor comfort this, for a 
reasonable creature, who has a nx 
tural desire of immortality, and 
next to living in misery dreads 
nothing more than the utter ex 
tinction of his being. 

And yet, even of this, his last 
resort and refuge under trouble, 
he has no assurance from reason; 
and if he finds himself mis 
taken, as he certainly is, he s 
miserable for ever. Blessed be 
God, who has raised us, by the pro 
mises of the Gospel, to a lively hope, 
which will leave no sincere Chri« 
tian disappointed and ashamed. 

2. Let us pray and labour afle 
a more strong established faith i 
God and in Christ, as the best pre 
servative from, or cure of, troubled 
heart. 

We are born to trouble as the 
sparks fly upwards ; but the great 
Physician and lover of souls hath 
in the text presented the most s& 
vereign antidote and cure ; let # 
carry it always about us, ready for 
our use upon every rising oct 
sion. It should be of our 
daily prayer,— Lord, increase mj 
faith, help my unbelief; as my 
day is, so let my strength be iM 
no more upon me than thou © 


enable me to bear. Let thy grat 
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ever be sufficient for me, and thy 

ap) and be glorified 

inmy weakness! What time I am 

id, enable me to trust in thee 

with unshaken confidence in thy 
wisdom, power, and goodness. 

And let us lay a solemn charge 

1 ourselves, with David ; 
Ps. Ixii. 5, 6, and 7.—“ My soul, 
wait thou only on God, from him 
be my expectation. He only is 
my rock and salvation. He is 
my defence. God is our refuge 
and ye a present help in 
trouble, therefore I will not give 
way to immoderate grief and fear.” 
Such a strong faith in God and in 
Christ, would be an anchor to the 
soul, sure and stedfast ; it would 
do honour to our profession as 
Christians, and reflect an honour 
upon God and the Redeemer in 
the eyes of the world, and a beauty 
on our temper and conduct, as it 
did'upon Job; when bereaved of 
all his substance and ten children 

a sudden stroke, instead of 
giving way to ionate resent- 
ment, he said, The Lord gave, 
andthe Lord hath taken away, 
blessed be the name of the Lord.” 
Job, i, 21. 

And at another time he said, 
“Though he slay me, yet will I 
trust in him.” 

8. What need have Christians to 
keep their hearts with all diligence, 
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that no lower enjoyment may have 
an undue share of our affections ? 

We cannot love God and Christ 
too much, but we are very prone 
to exceed in our affection to an 
agreeable creature. 

Let us look upon the most 
engaging relation and friend as 
fading, uncertain, and dying, and 
prepare for the parting stroke; 
and then our grief at giving them 
up, in obedience to the call of the 
wise and kind Governor of the 
world, will be more moderate and 
dutiful. 

Lastly. —4. Let us keep heaven 
much in view by frequent delightful 
contemplation, and be labouring to 
clear up.our Gospel title to it. . 

“ There remaineth a perfect 
state of happiness, O my soul, for 
all sincere Christians, where the 
weary are at rest; I am almost at 
the end of this troublesome wil- 
derness, and on the borders of the 
promised Canaan; where I shall 
have no more occasion of uneasi- 
ness, but the presence and favour 
of God and the Redeemer will be 
an uninterrupted source of fulness 
of joy, and everlasting pleasure. 
In my father’s house are quiet 
mansions ; Christ has gone before 
to prepare a place for me; and I 
rely on the truth of his promise to 
come again to receive me to him- 
self, that where He-is, I may be 
also, in perfect joy and felicity.” 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—— i 
ORIGINAL ESSAYS, COMMUNICATIONS, &c. 


ON THE IMPORTANCE OF MAIN- 

| TAINING, AND THE BEST 
MEANS OF PROMOTING, DO- 
MESTIC RELIGION. 


Reiaion is valuable and genuine, 
when it appears in all the parts of 
a man’s life and character, and 
sheds its influence upon every 


. Connexion in which he stands re- 


to society. The more close 

my intimate such relations are, 
more important it is that they 
should be blessed with the benefits 


7 


which it affords. It will be uni- 
versally admitted, that no con- 
nexion is more endearing than 
that which is formed by family 
ties, and when any proper sense of 
the value of eternal things is en- 
tertained, it will not be denied, 
that domestic religion ought to be 
cultivated. Yet even such” per- 
sons as admit this truth, need to 
be often roused to a more serious 
consideration of its interesting na- 
ture and importance ; much more, 
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then, is it with those (of 
whom it is to be feared there are 
many) whose total neglect of this 
duty too plainly indicates, that 
they have hitherto treated it as a 
matter of indifference. 

Whilst the subject before us is 
interesting to all, calling, where it 
is practically regarded, even upon 
the most subordinate domestics, 
for their cheerful concurrence in 
promoting its objects; it is mani- 
fest, that it claims, most of all, the 
attention of those who are placed, 
in their respective households, at 
the head of the family circle. 
From such, therefore, especially, 
though not exclusively, the most 
earnest attention is requested to 
the following remarks, designed 
to show, in the first place, “the 
i ce of maintaining domestic 
religion.” 

Some have insisted, that the 
propriety and necessity of family 
religion is taught by reason itself. 
Statements which attribute much 
to mere unassisted reason, in any 
sense in which such a faculty can 
exist in sinful and unregenerate 
men, must, indeed, be received 
with much caution; yet many 
things have been ascribed to it, 
with less plausibility, than that 
now under consideration. The 
advocates of this opinion may very 
truly assert, that the ancient hea- 
then» had their household gods, 
their dares and penates ; and simi- 
lar customs, however they may be 
accounted for, have certainly pre- 
vailed among modern idolaters ; 
so that, by the same means, what- 
ever they have been, that any 
have learned to acknowledge the 
obligations of religion itself, they 
have been also led to infer the 
propriety of family religion. The 
excellent Brainerd relates it, as a 
remarkable fact, connected with 
his missionary labours, that the 
Indians, converted under his mi- 
nistry, commenced family worship, 
before it had occurred to him to 
treat upon the subject, or to men- 
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tion it to them. And when “Po, 
mare’s foolish gods were given tp 
by that chief, as trophies of m 
sionary success, how strange it 
must have appeared to him, had 
there been no obligation to ereg 
an altar in their stead, ‘ to ‘the 
only wise God our Saviour.” [f 
such persons, then, have confessed 
domestic religion to be “a ren 
sonable service,” let us, who are 
so much more favoured, beware, 
lest in works we deny it; and if 
the Christian, when he consults 
his feelmgs, finds that he has no 
other concern but what is his fa. 
mily’s as well as his own, let him 
be assured there is something sadly 
wrong when he makes an ex 
tion of his religion, which is, mn 
an infinite -degree, the greatest 
concern of all. 

With the conscientious Chris. 
tian, however, the direct authority 
of <livine revelation for any prac. 
tice, is the paramount reason for 
attending to it; and domestie re. 
ligion is enjoined upon him, in 
the sacred Scriptures, in almost 
every way which infinite wisdom 
has adopted for instructing man in 
the several duties of his station, 
The observance of it is commended, 
the neglect of it is threatened with 
the divine displeasure, and the vas 
rious branches of it are directly 
described and commanded. How 
honourable te the patriarch Abra- 
ham is the commendation bestowed 
upon him by Jehovah,—“ I know 
him that he will command his 
children, and his household after 
him ; and they shall keep the way 
of the Lord!” And nothing in 
the history of Joshua, the intrepid 
leader of Israel, is mentioned more 
to his honour, than his pious and 
manly resolution; “ As for me 
and my house, we will serve the 
Lord.” The character of Corne- 


lius, even before he had been fa 
voured with apostolic instruction, 
is drawn in Scripture with a beau- 
tiful simplicity, which cannot fail 
to excite, in the truly religious 
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mind, a desire to imitate every 
art of it; he was “‘a devout 
man, one that feared God, with all 
his house, and prayed to God 
alway.” Nothing can be more 
evident than that he had called 
the attention of his house to the 
concerns of religion, and that his 

endeavours had been re- 
markably successful among them. 


The example of our Lord Jesus. 


Christ, too, has been very pro- 
perly adduced in support of do- 
mestic religion. He was the 
“Master of the house;” and his 
disciples were “ his household ;” 
they were “his brother, and his 
sister, and his mother.” As_his 
family he loved them, instructed 
them, and united with them in 
prayer. Job, David, Daniel, and 
others, are also mentioned in 
Scripture as persons who mani- 
fested an ardent concern for the 
religious state and welfare of their 
respective families. In short, there 
is “a cloud of witnesses” to ani- 
mate us to this important duty, or 
to testify hereafter against us, if 
we wilfully and criminally neglect 


It. 
How awful, on the contrary, 
are the denunciations of vengeance 
inst families without domestic 
ion, and the judgments ac- 
lily inflicted upon some such, 
# recorded in the Holy Scrip- 
tures! Who does not tremble, 
while there is a possibility that 
the tremendous commination may 
be suspended over him; “ Pour 
out thy fury upon the heathen 
that know thee not, and upon the 
families that call not on thy 
name !” 

Domestic religion is also a most 
powerful means, both of advancing 
the eternal welfare of those who 

iately enjoy its privileges, 
and of promoting the cause of God 
mevery way. What other auxi- 
has the Christian minister 
can be compared with it? 
How many painful fears would it 
subdue in his mind, and what con- 
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fidence would it give him in his 
labours, were they followed up, 
with conscientious diligence; by 
the best efforts of the heads of the 
several families included in the 
people of his charge? Indeed, it is 
difficult to conceive, how some of 
the most important means of pro- 
moting the interests of the king- 
dom of Christ can be at all attended 
to, without family religion. The 
religious education of youth, for 
instance, is most essential to the 
prosperity of the church of God; 
and it is certain, that the famil 
circle is the only sphere in whic 
it can be carried on agreeably to the 
apostolic injunction, “ Bring u 
your children in the nurture an 
admonition of the Lord.” Young 
people are, in a great degree, the 
hope of our churches, as well as of 
our families, and while any thing 
which is necessary to their welfare 
is neglected, the most painful re- 
sults may be anticipated. It is, 
therefure; devoutly to be wished, 
that it may be felt by all profes- 
ing Christians, as a forcible ar- 
gument for attention to the impor- 
tant duty before us, that nothing 
can be more pernicious than the 
neglect of it, to the interests of re- 
ligion in general, 

Perhaps it may be safely as- 
serted, too, that no part of religion 
leads to more refined and delight- 
ful enjoyments, than the domestic 
form of it, if duly and devoutly 
cultivated. When the affections 
of husbands and wives, parents 
and children, brothers and sisters, 
are mixed with, and sanctified by, 
the emotions and feelings which 
are excited at the family altar, 
surely nothing on earth can be 
more ecstatic! Who but himself 
knows the sensations of a religious 

nt, when he approaches, with 

is offspring, to the throne of hea- 
venly grace? If he can hope that 
they are worshippers indeed, what 
joys can “be pe ohn with his, 
while he indulges prospect of 
being united with them, in such 
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holy exercises, throughout all eter- 
nity! And even if he should see 
reason to rejoice, on their account, 
with trembling, his fears are never 
so much subjected to the power of 
his faith, as at such delightful 
seasons. Brethren, too, are never 
so happy as when they consider 
themselves such in a twofold sense, 
and unite with parents, brothers, 
and sisters, according to the flesh, 
in seeking the blessing of their 
“Father who is in heaven.” Such 
families make the nearest ap- 
proaches to the heavenly state that 
are itted to men, while in the 
* body; and they can enter into the 
spirit and feelings of Dr. Watts, 
when he Franco those delightful 
stanzas— 

«* Blest is the pious house 

Where zeal and friendship meet, 
Their songs of praise, their mingled vows, 
_ Make their communion sweet. 

Thus on the heav’uly hills 

The saints are blest above, 

Where joy like morning dew distils, 

And all the air is love.” 

What a loss, then, beyond all cal- 
culation, is sustained by irreligious 
and inconsistent - families! Were 
they alive to their true interests, 
even in the present life, family re- 
ligion would be cherished, as an 
important part of that “ godliness 
which is great gain.” 

Closely connected with this ad- 
vantage, arising from domestic 
religion, is the tendency which it 
undoubtedly has to moderate and 
suppress the feuds and differences, 
which too often occur in families, 
in the present imperfect state of 
things. How often have anger 
and animosity fallen to the ground 
before the family Bible, and the 
throne of grace, like Dagon before 
the ark of God! And if such an 
effect be not 5 ote ganda must 
be uced by the repeated pre- 
bad apr, the waits at the family 
altar, or the case is of the most 

lorable kind, indicating, in the 
guilty delinquents, an awful in- 
Sensibility mind to their eg 
e 


inconsistency and shame. 
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direction given by our Saviour 
such is, “If thou bring thy gifty 
the altar, and there remember 
that thy brother hath ought againg 
thee ; leave there thy gift befor 
the altar, and go thy way ; first he 
reconciled to thy brother, and the 
come and offer thy gift.” Suc 
sas these, like many othe 
parts of the word of God, whic 
are, from their nature, frequently 
applicable to the occurrences 
life, are wonderfully adapted tp 
fix themselves in the memory; 
and where conscience has not en. 
tirely ceased to make use of that 
faculty as an instrument of reproof 
and conviction, the guilty blush 
must often be excited, when bre. 
thren, who “ bite and devour one 
another,” are assembled to “ offer 
to God the sacrifices of righteous. 
ness.” While in such a state of 
mind, they must repeat that peti 
tion, “ Forgive us our trespasses 
as we forgive them that trespas 
against us,” not as a prayer, buta 
a rebuke to themselves, for the in- 
dulgence of a relentless spirit to 
wards those with whom they ar 


united by the closest ties. “« Wher J 


envying and strife is, there 
confusion and every evil work.’ 
Whatever, therefore, has a. ter 
dency to destroy or counterad 
such sources of unhappiness am 
sin, ought to be most sedulousy 
cultivated. 

Besides, there are many 
acts of devotion, which, if not ® 
stricted, by their nature, entirely 
to family worship, are never # 
interesting and seasonable, whe 
presented in any other way. Sach 
is the family connexion, as its 
established by Divine Provide 
that many of the events of 
equally affect all its branche 
Mercies or judgments, which a 
allotted to the heads of the hous 
or. even to its subordinate mem 
bers, are often sources of 
ness or misery to the whole. 
mestic circle; and what #6.” 
proper, on such occasions, 4s 
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they all should devoutly unite in 
prayer, or in praise! How much 
would the value and enjoyment 
of mercies be enhanced by these 
means! And in times of affliction, 
when the mind is subdued, and 
tenderly alive to good impressions, 
what beneficial results might be 
expected from a humble reference 
to these things, in the exercises of 
family devotion! By such means 
every burden would be lightened, 
and the most careless might be 
impressed. Often such domestic 
occurrences cannot, without the 
ace of affectation and parade, 
be introduced into the public ser- 
vices of the house of God, while 
nothing can possibly be more pro- 
per in those of the family. And 
even where the event is of such 
importance as to justify the per- 
sons concerned in soliciting the 
public prayers or thanksgiving of 
the people of God, (a custom 
which it were much to be wished 
might become more prevalent in 
our churches,) how can this be 
done without manifest hypocrisy, 
if there be no such expressions of 
religious homage addressed to God, 
by the select and more deeply in- 
terested community at home ! 

. The importance of domestic re- 
ligion appears, also, from the many 
evils which are connected with the 
omission of it. Some of these are 
gonnected with such negligence as 
ig canses, and others as its effects; 
for it both betrays the evils which 
already exist, and it leads to many 
more. fn both these views, it is 
most criminal and dangerous. 

ere it is allowed, it may, in 
be considered as a mourn- 
‘indication of the languishing 
state of religion itself. Many ex- 
cuses, it is true, are made for it; 
but: they are almost invariably 
as bring into question the 
personal religion of those from 
whom th eed. But the evils 
towhich it may lead, and to which, 
in many cases, it has actually led, 
are le. Let parents, and 
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others, to whom the government 
of families is committed, look 
around them, and it is to be 
feared that many striking illus- 
trations of these remarks must 
occur to their notice, within the 
sphere of their own observation. 

Few narrations are more pain- 
fully interesting than that of the 
separation of the great Mr. Jona- 
than Edwards from the church at 
Northampton, in New England, 
and it will not be doubted, by 
those who have perused with dis- 
crimination the statement of this 
transaction which has been pub- 
lished, that the real causes of it 
were the disorders and insubordi- . 
nation which ‘had crept into many 
families in the town, and which 
he had faithfully reproved, and 
striven in vain to subdue. When 
iniquity had prevailed, and the 
pastoral reiation between this won- 
derful man and his people had 
been dissolved, he addressed them 
in a farewell sermon, which is a 
most extraordinary production, on 
account of the calm solemnity with 
which he lays aside all personal 
considerations, and makes a final 
effort for their eternal welfare. A 
passage from this discourse may 
form a suitable conclusion to the 
former part of this essay. 

“ We have had great disputes 
(says he,) how the church ought 
to be regulated ; and, indeed, the 
subject of these disputes was of 
great importance: but the due 
regulation of your families is of no 
less, and, im some respects, of 
much greater, importance. Every 
Christian family ought to be, as it 
were, a little church, consecrated 
to Christ, and wholly influenced 
and governed by his rules. And 
family education and order are 
some of the chief of the means of 
grace. If these fail, all other 
means are likely to prove ineffec- 
tual. If these are duly maintain- 
ed, all the means of grace will'be 
likely to prosper and be successful. 

* Let me now, therefore, once 

21 
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more, ar I finally cease to 
speak to this congregation, repeat 
and earnestly press the tr 0 
which I have often on heads 
of families, while I was their pas- 
tor, to great painfulness in teach- 
ing, warning, and directing their 
ehildren, bringing them up in the 
nurture and admonition of the 
Lord ; beginning early, where 
there. is yet opportunity, and 
maintaining a constant diligence 
in labours of this kind. Remem- 
ber that as you would not have all 
your instructions and counsels in- 
effectual, there must be govern- 
ment, as well as instructions, which 
must be maintained with an even 
hand, and steady resolution, as a 
guard to the religion and morals 
ef the family, and the support of 
its good order. Take heed that it 
be not with any of you as it was 
with Eli of old, who reproved his 
children, but restrained them not ; 
and that, by this means, you do 
not bring the like curse on your 
families, ai he did on his. 

* And let children obey their 
parents, and yield te their instruc- 
tions, and submit to their orders, 
as they would inherit a blessing 
and not a curse. For we have 
reason to think, from many things 
im the word of God, that nothing 
has a greater tendency to bring a 
curse upon persons in this world, 
and on all their temporal concerns, 
than an undutiful, unsubmissive, 
disorderly, behaviour in children 
towards their parents.” 

(To be continued. ) 


REMARKABLE PASSAGES FROM 
BISHOP HALL’S EPISTLES, IN 
PROOF OF THE EARLY CAL- 
VINISM OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 

(To the Editors.) 
No person among us, to what reli- 
gious denomination soever he may 
belong, can be wholly indifferent 
to the strange controversy, agi- 
tated, at present, on the question 
respecting the doctrine really taught 


CMar, 
by the articles and: formularies of 
the Church of England. It may, 
indeed, be presumed, that few of 
your more regular readers have 
any doubts upon the subject ; yet, 
as the credit which is obtained by 
either class of combatants, must, 
more or less, affect us all, accord- 
ingly as our partialities are Calvi- 
nistic or Arminian, it is competent, 
I conceive, to the conductors of the 
Congregational Magazine, to com- 
municate to the public any thing 
which may bear upon the question, 
without incurring the censure ap- 
plicable to him who “ meddleth 
with strife belonging not to him.” 
Indeed, it appears to me, that the 
astonishing confidence with which 
it is attempted, by one party, to 
annihilate. an undoubted historic 
fact, makes it the duty of all who 
love truth, even in the abstract, to 
use their best efforts to repel all 
such endeavours; for I am much 
mistaken, if the mode of reasoning 
used by the coutrovertists alluded 
to, would not, if it were allowed 
to be valid, and adopted in other 
cases, greatly tend to unhinge all 
history, and even to bring into 
question some of the principal evi- 
dences of Christianity. Besides, 
itis obvious that, in most instances, 
the controversy is so conducted as 
to bear as mach upon all other Cal- 
vinists, as upon those of the Church 
of England. It has occurred to 
me, therefore, that, in this view 
the following passages, taken from 
a letter included in the excellent 
Bishop Hall’s sixth decad of Epis 
tles, might not be uninteresting to 
the public. 

It-may be proper to premise, 
that the Bishop was born in 1574, 
which was but two or three years 
after the English version of the’ 
articles was first published, and 
ten or twelve years after they were 
compiled in Latin. It is evident, 
therefore, that he had his education 
among that race of divines by 
whom the articles were drawn 4 
and given to the world. That be 
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was a true churchman no one will 
deny, since he was, at the time of 
writing the letter in question, the 
principal antagonist, on the of 
the oa both of the Ranterund 
the Puritans, and was the divine 
afterwards selected, by Archbishop 
Laud himself, to «lefend the church 
against the presbyterian authors of 
Smectymnuus. Both his intimate 
knowledge, therefore, of thechurch, 
in the first age of her existence, 
and his ardent affection for her, 
conspire to. make him one of the 
most unexceptionable witnesses to 
her true state and character that 
could be mentioned. The letter 
in question was first published in 
1620, and purports to have been 
written several years before, dur- 
ing the differences in Holland, 
between the Calvinists and Armi- 
nians, which led, in 1619, to the 
famous Synod of Dort. Omitting 
some es which are not mate- 
rial, it is as follows: 


“To M. Jonas REIGESBERGIUS IN 
ZELAND. 


“Written some whiles since, con- 


py new opinions then 
in the Churches of Holland ; 
and under the name of Arminius 
(then living ), perswading all great 
wits to a studie and care of the com- 
mon peace of the Church, and dis- 
swading from all affectation of sin- 
te. ” 


Tee | received lately a short rela- 
tion of some new paradoxes from 


your s you would know 
what we think: I fear not to be 
censured, as medling: your truth 
is Ours: The sea cannot divide 
those churches whom one faith 
Unites. I know not how it comes 
to ‘passe, that most men, while they 
, too much affect civilitie, turne flat- 
terers; and plaine truth is most- 
where counted rudenesse. He that 
tells a sicke frend he lookes ill, or 


termes an tumour the gowt, 
ora emia swelling, dropsie ; 
rhage ge unmannerly. For my 
part, I am glad that I was not 


borne to feede humors: How-ever 
you take your owne evils, I must 
tell you, we pittie you, and thinke 
you have just cause of dejection, 
and we for you: not for any pri- 
vate cares, but (which touch a 
Christian nearest) the common. 
wealth of God. If I might chal- 
lenge ought in that your acute and 
learned Arminius; I would thus 
solicit and conjure him: Alas! 
that so wise a man should not 
know the worth of peace ; that so 
noble a sonne of the church should 
not be brought to light, without 
ripping the wombe of his mother ! 
What meane these subtle novelties? 
If they make thee famous, and the | 
church miserable, who shall gaine 
by them? Is singularitie so pre- 
cious, that it should cost no lesse 
than the safetie and quiet of our 
common mother? If it be truth 
thou affectest ; what alone? Could 
never any eyes (till thine) be 
blessed. with this object? Where 
hath that sacred veritie hid herself 
thus long from all her carefull in- 
quisitors, that she now first shewes 
her head to thee unsought ? Hath 
the Gospel shined thus long and 
bright, and left some corners un- 
seene? Away with all new truths; 
faire and plausible they may be, 
sound they cannot: some may ad- 
mire thee for them; none shall 
blesse thee. But grant that some 
of these are no lesse true, than nice 
points: what doe these unseason- 
able crochets and quavers trouble 
the harmonious plaine-songs of our 
peace? Some quiet error may be 
better than some unruly truth. 
Who binds us to speake all we 
thinke? So the church may be 
still, would God thou wert wise 
alone. Did not our adversaries 
quarrell enough at our quarrells ? 
Were they not rich enough with 
our spoiles? By the deare name 
of our common parents, what 
meanest thou, Arminius? Whi- 
ther tend these new-raised dissen~ 
sions? Who shall thrive by them, 
but they which insult upon us, 
212 
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and rise by the fall of truth? who 
Shall be undone, but thy brethren? 
By that most precious, and bloudie 
ransome of our Saviour, and by 
that awfull appearance we shall 
once make before the glorious tri- 
bunall of the Sonne of God, re- 
member thyselfe, and the poore 
distracted limmes of the church: 
let not those excellent parts, where- 
with God hath furnished thee, lie 


in the narrow way, and cause any. 


weake one either to fall, or stumble, 
or erre. For God's sake, either 
say nothing, or the same. How 
many great wits have sought no 
by-paths, and now are happy with 
their fellowes! Let it be no dis- 
ement to go with many to 
eaven. What could he reply to 
so plaine a charge? No distinc- 
tion can avoid the power of simple 
truth. I know he heares not this 
of me first. -Neither that learned 


and worthy Fran, Gomarus, nor 
your other grave fraternitie of reve- 
rend divines, have beene silent in 


so maine a cause. I feare rather 
too much noise in any of. these 
tumults: There may too many 
contend, not intreat. Multitude 
of suters is commonly powerfull ; 
how much more in just motions? 
But if either he or you shall turne 
me home, and bid me spend my 
little moisture upon our owne 
brands, I grant there is both the 
same cause, and the same need. 
This counsell is no whit further 
from us, because it is directed to 
you: Any reader can change the 
person: I lament to see, that every 
where peace hath not many clients, 
but fewer lovers ; yea, even many 
of those that praise her, follow her 
not.” 

It will be understood, by your 
readers, that the above extracts 
are produced merely as Bishop 
Hall’s unequivocal testimony to the 
Jast,; that the Church of England 
was, in the first age of her exist- 
ence, “ united” in “one faith,” 
with the Calvinistic Church . of 
Holland, and that she symbolized 
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[May;: 
with Gomar, (who was no doubt. 
ful Calvinist,) and not with Armi., 
nius. 
world, and without anticipating 
contradiction from any quarter 
whatever, the good Bishop pro. 
nounces the doctrines of the Re- 
monstrants, new opinions, new para= 
doxes, novellies, and singularities, 
which never any eyes beheld, be. 
fore those of Arminius, but which, 
if they had existed as religions 
truths, must have existed in some 
“* corners: unseene ;” and such dix 
vines in the English establishment 
as maintained them, he denomi- 
nates not true churchmen, but 
** our omne brands.” And all this, 
let it be remembered, was written 
by him, scarcely fifty years after 
the settlement of the church on her 
present basis, when, of course, 
many were still living who knew 
well what her doctrine had been 
fram the beginning. Dr. Paley, and 
others, have conclusively shown, 
that facts stated in this incidental 
and undesigning manner, are his. 
torical evidence of the highest 
possible kind ; and, in this view, 
it appears to me, that scarcely any 
thing could be more conclusive’ 
than the preceding ‘passages, in 
proof of the Calvinism of the 
Church of England. 

It should seem that the force; 


_of this testimony ought to be ade: 


mitted, most of all, by the writers, 
and divines who of late have been 
most strenuous in their opposition) 
to Calvinistic tenets. Every one, 
acquainted with recent controver- 
sies, is aware what zealous and, 
repeated attempts have been made, 
by this class of polemics, to enlist 
into their service the Fathers of 
the christian church, who lived in 
the second, third, and fourth cen- 
turies. P es from these ane 
cient writers, which have had the 
most remote connexion with the 
subject, and often such as have 
had no imaginable relation to it 
either in sound or in sense, have 


been produced as proofs of the 
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anticalvinism of primitive Chris- 
tianity.. Now, I put the question 
toevery candid and impartial man, 
what would have been the conduct 
of these modern admirers of the 
Fathers, if they could have pro- 
duced an ancient testimony, which, 
in every respect, was as much to 
their purpose as the passages here 
taken from Bishop Hall are ex- 
pressly against them? Ignatius, 
for instance, is supposed to have 
lived early enough to have con- 
versed with the Apostle John ; but, 
to say the least, this is not more 
certain than that Bishop Hall knew 
and conversed with some of the 
framers of the articles of the Church 
of England. Suppose, then, that 
as decisive a testimony to the anti- 
calvinism of the primitive christian 
churches, could have been cited 
from Ignatius, as that to the Cal- 
vinism cf the primitive Church of 
England, now quoted from the 
Bishop—what conclusione, I ask, 
would have been drawn from such 
a remarkable fact? I have no 
doubt it would have been consi- 
dered, by the modern opposers of 
Calvin's views, as having com- 
pletely settled the whole contro- 
versy. 

-Iham the more concerned that 
the exact design with which these 
quotations are produced, should be 
kept distinctly in view, lest it 
thould be supposed, that approba- 
tion of every thing which they 
contain is here intended to be ex- 
pressed, which is by no means 
the case. Few things, I believe, 


inthe works of Bishop Hall, are 
%.exceptionable as what he here 

respecting ‘‘ quiet error” 
and “unruly truth,” and his pre- 


ference of the former. It is true, 
he expresses himself with some 
limitation ; yet when such remarks 
ate applied to subjects of no less 
than those at issue 

between Calvinists and Arminians, 
‘savour too much of the pliant 
‘soothing casuistry, which has 
often: sacrificed eternal. truth to 
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temporal considerations. Truth 
itself is never unruly, though it has 
often been made, by turbulent men, 
the innocent occasion of broils and 
contention. The least particle of 
it, however, is too precious to be 
sacrificed for the accommodation 
of such persons. 
T. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON FEMALE 
MANNERS. 


(To the Editors.) 


Pustic attention has been drawn 
lately, im several instances, to the 
evils which, it is assumed, are 
likely to arise to the community, 
from the very great latitude which 
is allowed to the British female in 
taking part in our various public 
charitable and religious under- 
takings. It is, in my view, an in- 
creasing evil; and as it is a sub- 
ject which has formed a topic of 
conversation in family circles, to 
a considerable extent, and has also 
been freely commented upon in 
several periodical publications, I 
have waited, with some anxiety, in 
hopes that the Editors of the Con- 
gregational Magazine would not 
hesitate to make it a subject of 
discussion in their pages. It has 
not as yet been introduced, -and 
perhaps you will now favour me 
by the insertion of a few remarks, 
which, although crude and uncon- 
nected, may yet elicit, from some 
more able correspondent, observa~ 
tions proportioned to the import- 
ance of the subject. 

From very early periods, it has 
been the distinguished boast of this 
country, that her females have 
stood high as examples to the rest 
of the world, in modesty and re- 
tiredness, as they have been pre- 
eminent for beauty of person, and 
strength of mind. We have been 
warned, not by alarmists, but by 
men of wisdom and foresight, that 
the zeal and ardour for many ob- 

of philanthropy, which have 
us to encourage our wives, 
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and daughters, and sisters, to be- 
come active public co-operators 
with us, in these works of charity 
and labours of love, whilst their 
assistance confessedly aids the pur- 
poses we have in view, may yet 
become injurious to éhem, and pre- 
judicial to our country. Let us 
at least then pause, and consider, 
before we continue in this course ; 
for should the mischief arise, it 
will be doubly aggravated by the 
reflection, that we despised the 
caution which might have pre- 
served us from it. 

The principal and ee evil 
that may be apprehended is, that, 
by this means, the British lady 
will become less domestic—more 
frequently absent from home. 
While a large portion of the day 
is occupied in attending the va- 
rious committees, to which her 
own benevolence, or the wishes of 
some parent or relation, may have 
induced her to belong, the wife 
and mother must neglect her 
house; and, what is far more to 
be lamented, the education of her 
children must be entrusted to the 
care of her servants: and let him 
who has considered how deeply 
the interests of religion, and his 
country, are concerned in the first 
principles which are instilled into 
the mind of a child, say what may 
be the future consequences of ne- 
glect like this. The hours which 
the youthful and unmarried lady 
should devote to the attainment of 
the difficult knowledge of the 
domestic management of a family, 
to the improvement of her own 
mind, and the assistance of her 
mother in the many duties which 
devolve upon her, must be en- 
croached upon ‘by an attendance 
upon other and extrinsic affairs. 

But these are all circumstances 
which may not happen to an in- 
dividual, whose leisure may be 
great, and her occupations few. 
Will not, to such, the daily en- 
gagement in affairs which are es- 
sentially publio—the weekly cir- 
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cuit to collect the pennies of the 
poor from the cottages aroun, 
and where too the scenes beheld, 
and the company met with, may 
not always be of the most proper 
description—the frequent attend. 
ance upon public meetings, wher 
their activity and zeal are carefully 
emblazoned and praised, and their 
own reports, signed by a female se. 
cretary or treasurer, are read to large 
assemblies—will not these things, 
even if they leave unassaulted the 
virgin purity of their minds, yet 
destroy the bashfulness of their 
characters, and the modesty and 
reserve of their manners? No 
one has attended to give his vote 
at the election of a society, whose 
charity is in that manner dis 
pensed; but has seen our young 
ladies, with their cards in their 
hands, soliciting votes of every 
stranger who enters the room. Is 
the fair suppliant so likely, after 
this publicity, to be the unassum- 
ing and interesting girl, or the 
devoted, retired, and affectionate 
wife? 

Another consideration is of great 
importance. There are different 
lines of duty in benevolence, (@ 
in most other things,).in which 
the two sexes can move; and 
there are many charities and im 
stitutions, which are peculiarly ia 
the province of the female, 
are quite sufficient, in number and 
importance, to occupy her leisure 
time. To these it is hardly neces 
sary particularly to allude ; “ 
regard her own sex, and are 
as she only ought to superintend. 
And if to these be added, the at 
fording that relief and solace which 
a christian female alone can im 
part, in an hour of sorrow and 
affliction, and which it is peck 
liarly the duty of the matron # 
bestow, it will be acknowledged 
that our ladies can do more 
in this silent manner, where i 
deed their right hand knowelh 
not what their left hand doeth 
than by attendance upon 
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public committees and generat 
To the directors and conductors 
of our more extended societies, 
our religious and charitable asso- 
cations, I would merely suggest, 
that, whilst I acknowledge with 
them that their funds are sup- 
plied, and their members increased, 
the zealous co-operation of fe- 
males, they should also remember 
that evil must not be done that 
good may come; and that al- 
though present advantage is per- 
ceived to arise to their societies, 
yet the evil that is dreaded works, 
although in a more secret manner, 
yet by no less certain steps. 
I am, &c. 
PHILODEMUS. 
Our readers are aware that the inser- 
tion of a paper in our Magazine does not 
imply either agreement or dissent on the 
part of the Editors. We were not ap- 


prized of the existence of the modes of 
canvassing to which Philodemus alludes. 


- mete e tenes 


MORSELS OF CRITICISM. 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE OCCUPATION OF 
ST. PAUL, 

In the number of the Christian 
Instructor for March, a corre- 
spondent proposes various queries 
tespecting the trade followed by 
St. Paul as the means of his sup- 


la The querist appears to take 
for granted that the Apostle 
Was really a tent-maker ; he only 
inguires in what branch of that 
business he was employed. With- 
gaty however, wishing to indulge 
im conjectural criticism, I may be 


i to state, that, on this 
=. an hypothesis, altogether 
t from the received one, 
has been maintained by biblical 
scholars of the first reputation. 
The worldly employment, what- 
ever it was, from which he derived 
his subsistence, must have been 
lucrative ; for though he was some- 
times, in the ‘course of his mini- 
stry, involved in poverty as well 
as suffering, yet, in general,-he does 
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not appear ta have lived in a nar- 
row and sparing manner. 

As St. Paul was so much en- 
gaged in itinerant preaching, par- 
ticularly through some of the most 
splendid cities of the civilized 
world, the received notion of his 
being a tent-maker is certainl 
involved in very considerable dif. 
ficulties. Tents, it is true, were 
much used in the neighbourhood 
of Pontus, of which Aquilas was 
a native ; and in that country there 
would consequently be a demand 
for persons who made them ; but 
this was not the case in the more 
polished nations where the Apostle 
travelled, nor in the large and po- 
pulous cities which were some of 
the principal scenes of his mini- 
stry. People who lived in tents 
were not common in the vicinity 
of Rome, of Corinth; or Ephesus, 
in which latter city this illustrious 
servant of Christ spent no less than 
three years, preaching in his own 
hired house fo all who came to 
him, but nobly declining to re- 
ceive any pecuniary remuneration 
for his spiritual services. Here, 
too, he had .several assistants, or 
companions, with him, to whose 
support he contributed, by his own 
manual labuurs—a_ circumstance 
which must be taken into the ac- 
count, in considering the means 
by which his temporal wants were 
supplied. It is difficult to con- 
ceive how so much labour of the 
hands could consist with such un- 
distracted assiduity in attending 
to the great object of his divine 
commission, 

I will not examine the conjec- 
tures of Castalio and Helfrich, 
who have suggested that St. Paul 
was a worker in leather—either a 
saddler, or a maker of leather 
chairs that were strapped on the 
backs of camels ;—a notion which, 
though countenanced by the Syriac 
version, is liable to as ‘many and 
strong objections as, the received 
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The view which Michaelis takes 
of this subject is worthy of con- 
sideration. He says, the preced- 
ing difficulties are removed by the 
following passage in Julius Pol- 
lux, from which it appears, that 
oxnvotraog, the word by which the 
occupation of St. Paul is described 
in the book of Acts, has properly 
a very different meaning from 
either of those already mentioned. 
This learned writer, Pollux, ob- 
serves, in his Onomasticon, lib. 7, 
§ 189, “ that oxnvoraoc, in the'lan- 
guage of the old comedy, was 
equivalent to unyavoraoc.” Now, 


Hnyavoraoc signifies “a maker of 


mechanical instruments.” Accord- 
ing to this interpretation, St. Paul 
and Aquilas were neither tent- 
makers nor saddlers, but mechani- 
cal instrument makers. 

It must be allowed, in support 
of this idea, that dramatic writers 
are the historians of common life, 
and that the words they employ 
in comedy are the vernacular forms 
of speech—the words of common 
conversation, such as would be 
naturally used in the narrative 
parts. of the New Testament. 
Moreover, this profession was ex- 
tremely well adapted to the itine- 
rant and laborious life of the 
Apostle Paul; for whoever pos- 


sessed ability in the art, could’ 


earn, only in a few hours every 
day, as much as would be neces- 
sary for his support, and could 
travel, without inconvenience, from 
place to place, as the apparatus 
ght be ‘easily transported. 

offer these remarks, without 


resuming to decide on a subject 
La ae to which there is so 
much room for debate. 


Oriom. 


ON THE BARREN FIG-TREE, 
Many of your readers, I doubt 
not, have felt some little degree of 
surprize at the statement of our 
Lord’s conduct, as_ it is exhibited 
in the English version, of, Mark’s 
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Gospel, chapter xi. ver. 13, 14 
“ And seeing a fig-tree afar off 
having leaves, he came, if haply 
he might find any thing thereod; 
and when he came to it, he found 
nothing but leaves ; for ihe lime of 
He accordingly 
doomed it to destruction. “No 
man,” said he, “ eat fruit of thee 
hereafter for ever.” Matthew adds, 
that “‘ presently the fig-tree wither. 
ed away.” “ But why curse the 
fig-tree,” it is said, “ if the time 
for the appearance of the fruit had 
not arrived?” A very natural ques. 
tion, it must be allowed ; and, if 
the state of the fact ‘were so, it 
might be difficult to rescue this 
action of the Saviour from the im- 
putation of causeless severity. The 
best solution of the apparent diffi- 
culty we have seen, is supplied by 
explaining the latter clause of the 
13th verse to mean, not the time 
for the appearing of the fruit, but 
for the gathering of it. The time 


for gathering the froit had not 


arrived. And the historian men- 
tions this circumstance, not to ac. 
count for our Lord’s finding no 
fruit upon it, but as the reasot 
why he expected to find some. He 
saw that the fig-tree had leaves, a 
proof that he was not too early to 
expect fruit, for the fig-tree puts 
forth its fruit before it opens: its 
leaves. The historian tells us that 


.the time for gathering figs had not 


arrived,; it was not therefore io 
late to expect fruit. It was pre 
cisely the season when it was nex 
sonable to suppose that the whole 
produce of the tree would be 
found upon it; and the circum. 
stance of its. possessing nomé 
proved that it was perfectly bar 
ren and worthless: and therefor 
he said, “ Let no man eat fruit of 
thee henceforth for ever.” To um 
derstand and interpret the passage 
in this manner, it is only nece® 
sary to make a slight transposition 
of the words in the verse to whieh 
reference has beén made—a tran 
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ion which the idiom of the 
ony admits of. “ And 

seeing a fig-tree afar off, havi 
leaves, he came, if haply he might 
find any thing thereon ; for the 
time of figs was not yet: and 
when he came, he found nothing 
but leaves.” Or if the words, 
“and when he came he found 
nothing but leaves,” be read as a 


‘parenthesis, the sense will be ex- 


actly the same.- Thus our Lord 
cursed the fig-tree, because, after 
all the culture bestowed upon it, 
it produced no fruit, at the very 
season when fruit was to be ex- 


The fig-tree, both in its barren- 
ness and in the extinction of its 
life, was an emblem of the Jewish 
nation—of their abuse of the pri- 
vileges they enjoyed, and of the 
destruction which was about to 
overtake them, as the consequence 
oftheir crimes! But the conduct 
of God towards the Jews must be 
taken as a specimen of the prin- 
giples on which the divine admi- 
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nistration is uniformly conducted. 
Let then the reader beware! It is 
true of him that the time for gather- 
ing figs is not yet. The husband- 
man is entitled to expect to see 
him laden with fruit. And if, after 
all the culture. he has bestowed 
upon him, he should see him 
barren, has he not reason to fear 
that he will say of him, “ Cut 
it down, why cumbereth it the 
ground ?” . ; 
The transposition in the above 
passage, says M‘Knight, is not 
more extraordinary than that 
which is found in Mark xvi. 8, 4, 
where the clause, for it was 
great, viz. the stone at the door of 
the sepulchre, does not relate to 
that which immediately precedes 
it, viz. and when they looked they 
saw the stone rolled away, but to 
the remote member, they said 
among themselves, Who shall roll us 
away the stone from the door of the 
sepulchre? For it was very great. 
ide section 112, page 591. 


————— — 
REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


ee rerevetetetes 


Lectures on Physiology, Zoology, 
and the natural History of Man, 
‘delivered at the Royal College of 
. By W. Lawrence, 
#.R.S. 8v0. 16s. London. 1822. 
Our readers will recollect, that 
when this work was first published, 
it exeited considerable commotion 
in the literary world; and that the 
consequences of his unadvised con- 
duct in promulgating his irreligious 
inions, were such as to induce 
author to withdraw the volume 
from farther circulation. This was 
adue.concession to public opinion ; 
but its effects were counteracted 
the ity of some obscure 
or seller, who, tempted 
the high price of the suppressed 
‘ventured on a reprint, 


NG. Maa. No. 53. 


Application having been made to 
the Chancellor for a specific and 
permanent injunction, forbidding 
the sale of the pirated edition, the 
remedy was refused by his Lord- 
ship, on the express ground that 
the qualities and tendency of the 
work were such as to deprive the 
writer of any legitimate property 
in that which was itself, from its 
improper character, a violation of 
the law. Considering the affair as 
a mere litigation of personal rights, 
the decision was sustainable on the 
clearest of all positions—i.-e. that 
every man seeking redress from 
another in a court of law, shall 
himself possess the nil conscire in 
the “‘ wrongous proceedings” of 
which he complains. But if taken 
as a matter of criminal jurisdiction, 
it is one of the mischievous and 
2K 
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contradictory results of making the 
expression of speculative opinion 
a subject of legal process. Asa 
guardian and administrator of the 
laws, Lord Eldon would say, that 
the act of publication was an 
offence against the country, and 
yet, when applied to for his inter- 
ference to prevent its recurrence, 
he expressly declines interposition. 
In the mean time, the obnoxious 
book is on sale; the poison is 
vendable without restraint, and its 
venomous qualities are operating 
without any antidote from the 
boasted empiricism of common or 
statutory law. In a general view, 
we feel no great alarm at this; 
there is nothing in the weapons 
or the tactics of this new adver- 
sary, that can make us tremble for 
our bulwarks ; and we feel rather 
surprised at the apprehensions 
which, when the lectures first ap- 
peared, were expressed by some 
sensible men, respecting their in- 
jurious operation. 

There* is, however, one class of 
individuals,—we.allude to those 
much conversant with anatomical 
details,—on whose minds the cold 
sneers and superficial sarcasms of 
Mr, Lawrence will have their in- 
tended effect. Inexplicable as, in 
one view of the case, it may ap- 
pear, those before whom the most 
minute and expressive illustrations 
of a divine agency are familiarly 
laid open, are among the last to 
recognize these proofs with reve- 
rence and godly fear ; they cherish 
a destructive habit of pyrrhonism ; 
and the specious, but baseless in- 
‘ductions of materialism, surround 
them with an element in which 
they can freely breathe, and de- 
lightedly expatiate. To minds, or 
rather to matter’, of this cast, were 
Mr. L.’s lucubrations addressed, 
and he will prone thank us for 
the compliment, when we assure 
him that, as far as we are able to 
judge, his appeal is by no means 
ill calculated for its obvious pur- 


pose. 
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On the manliness. of his assay 
indeed, we cannot offer him @ 
congratulations. There is the 
wasting will manifested in. his 
efforts, but the power of demolition 
belongs to more muscular intellects, 
On his own hypothesis, we shoul¢ 
say, that his fibre was too relaxed 
to terminate in a tense organization 
of thought ; the reflective and writ. 
ing processes.of his materialism 
are feeble and flabby, and if we 
may judge from the morbidezs 
of his mental system, there must 
be a deplorable deficiency in the 
tone and structure of his bodily 
frame. Mr. Lawrence is, a mate. 
rialist, “ all compact ;” he has pur. 
sued the ramifications of nerve and 
artery until he has discovered the 
point where mind and _ matter 
anastomose ; he has touched the 
junction with his magical scalpel, 
and he takes upon himself to tel 
the world, that mind is organia 
tion and organization mind. 


‘« If the intellectual phenomena of mm 
require an immaterial principle superadded 
to the brain, we must concede it 
to those more rational animals whic 
exhibit manifestations differing from som 
of the human only in degree. If we 
it to these, we cannot refuse it to th 
next in order, and so on in succession 
the whole scries,—to the oyster, the se 
anemone, the polype, the microscopit 
animalcules. Is any one prepared to at- 
mit the existence of immaterial principles 
in all these cases ? If not, he must equally 
reject it in man. 

«* It is admitted, that an ideot withs 
malformed brain has no mind; that the 
sagacious dog and half-reasonable’ et 
phant do not require any thing superaddel 
to their brains: it is-allowed that a 
or elephant excels inferior animals, 
consequence of possessing a more perfttt 
cerebral structure: it is strongly @ 
pected that a Newton or a Shakspeae 
excels other mortals only by a more a 
ple developement of the,anterior 
lobes, by having an extra inch of brain 
the right place: yet the immaterial 
will not concede the obvious corollaryd 
all these admissions, yiz. that the mi 
man is merely that more perfect 
tion of mental phenomena which 
more complete developement of the’ brie 
would lead us to expect; and still 
plex us with the gratuitous di a 
their immaterial hypothesis. 
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ll and dogmaticall rted 
it y ogm asserted, 
canmot be an act-of matter. Yet no feel- 
no thought, no intellectual opera- 
has. ever been seen except. in con- 
with a brain ; and living matter 
is acknowledged by most persons to be 
capable of what makes the nearest possible 
approach to thinking. The strongest ad- 
yocate for immaterialism seeks no further 
than, the body for his explanation of all 
the vital processes, of muscular contrac- 
tion, nutrition, secretion, &c.—operations 
quite as different from any affection of 
inorganic substance, as reasoning or 
t: he will even allow the brain to 

be le of sensation. 

Who knows the capabilities of mat- 
ter so perfectly, as to be able to say that 
it can see, hear, smell, taste, and feel, 

cannot possibly reflect, imagine, 
dge? Who has appreciated them so 
exactly, as to be able to decide that it 
qi execute the mental functions of an 
dephant, a dog, or an orang-utang, but 
camot perform those of a negro or a 
Hottentot ? 

“To say that a thing of merely nega- 
tive properties, that is, an immaterial 
sibstance, which is neither evidenced by 
wy direct testimony, nor by any indirect 
proof from its effects, does exist, and can 
think, is quite consistent in those who 
deny thought to animal structures, where 
we see it going on every day. 

“If the mental processes be not the 
function of the brain, what is its office ? 

Bt which possess only a small 
of the human cerebral structure 
setsation exists, and in many cases is 
more acite thanin man. What employ- 
ment shall we find for all that man pos- 
over and above this portion,—for 
: and prodigiously developed 
human hemispheres ? Are we to believe 
that these serve only to round the figure 
of the organ, or to fill the cranium ?” 
—pp, 102—104. 


Now we will venture to say 
that a more pithy collocation of 
bold and bald assertions, trium- 
haht non sequiturs, and imbecile 
sumptions, was never yet strung 
together. If Mr. Lawrence really 
cfound all this dashing and pe- 

absurdity with the fair 
and efficient exercise of the rea- 
soning faculty, we can only express 
our belief, that with a mind and 


miper thus infirm, it is in vain to 
~ Supposi g that it were, which 
the way it is not, necessary to 


the subsistence of an imma- 
winciple in the whole animal 


and the Natural History.of Man. 
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creation ; to admit, that wherever 
discrimination and affection should 
exist, there also lived, never to 
decay, the ethereal spark of mind ; 
—we would ask, whether this con- 
cession, with all its imputed ab- 
surdities, be half so fraught with 
difficulties and degradation, as the 
wild and dark hypothesis, which 
makes man the slave of matter, sets 
feeling and imagination afloat, 
amid the gastric juices and the 
circulating fluid, and identifies our 
best affections, and our highest 
impulses—the sympathies of kin- 
dred, and the faith and hope of the 
Gospel—with the pulsations of the 
arterial system, and the elasticity 
of animal fibre ? 

And what does all the strange 
mixture of instance and assertion, 
in the second of the above quoted 
paragraphs, tend to prove, unless 
it be, that the writer is totally 
unaware of the distinction between 
medium and mechanical action? 
“No feelings, no thought, no in- 
tellectual operation has ever been 
seen, except in conjunction with a 
brain”—what then? Is i€ proved 
by this fact, that the exercise of 
these emotions, these insignia of 
our immateriality, is the necessary, 
mechanical result of cerebral irri- 
tability >—It leads us; on the con- 
trary, to infer, that the Divinity 
has fitted the different portions of 
the human frame, for the media 
and instruments of the soul’s voli- 
tions. 

It is difficult to ascertain the 
object of the marvellous queries, 
respecting the functions of the 
brain. Are they not answered, 
when we admit the admirable 
adaptation of the contents of the 
cranium to the different purposes 
of the animal economy ? ~ are they 
not answered, when we state that 
the brain, in conjunction with the 
different portions of the body, forms 
the exquisite machinery, wrought 
by the divine Artificer, which is set 
in motion by the will and ‘impulse’ 
of the immaterial principle? - 
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*« Shall I be told that thought is incon- 
sistent with matter ; that we cannot con- 


iver secretes bile, how the muscles con- 
tract, or how any other living purpose is 
effected ;—as we are how heavy bodies 
_are attracted to the earth, how iron is 
drawn to the magnet, or how two salts 
decom each other. rience is, 
in all cases, our sole, if not suffi- 
cient instructress ; and theconstant con- 
orm of phenomena, as exhibited in 

r lessons, is the sole ground for affirm- 
ing a necessary connexion between them. 
If we go beyond this, and come to inquire 
the manner how, the mechanism by which 
these things are effected, we shall find 
every thing around us equally mysterious, 
= ly incomprehensible,--from the stone 

ich falls to the earth, to the comet 

ing the heavens,—from the thread 
attracted by amber or sealing-wax, to the 
revolutions of planets in their orbits,— 
from the formation of a maggot in putrid 
flesh, or a mite in cheese, to the produc- 
tion of a NEWTON or a FRANKLIN.” — 
pp: 98, 

Our readers will probably not 
require a more distinct abandon- 
ment of the main points of a bad 

ition, than that which is involved 
in the preceding paragraph. Mr. 
Lawrence pleads “ ignorance” on 
his own side, while he demands 
from us inaccessible knowledge, 
and impossible definition. He can 
arm himself with the ‘‘ mysterious,” 
and thé “ incomprehensible ;” but 
this defence is denied to the imma- 
terialist. There is, moreover, either 
miserable imbecility, or a most re- 
prehensible attempt to bewilder 
and delude, in the comparison 
tendered by way of illustration. 
We do not, it is true, “ know how 
the liver secretes bile,” but we 
know, that it actually does perform 
that function ; this is matter not 
merely of induction, but of fact, 
experiment, -and universal agree- 
ment, - Mr. L. assumes the identity 
of organization and intellect—but 
this is to take for granted the very 
point in debate, and if he will only 
prove the fact, we will rye f 
release him from the onus of show- 
ing its specific operation. He will 


of course allow us the privilege 
which he claims for himself; 

will exempt us from tracing out 
the distinct separation between sub- 
stance and spirit; we admit our 
inability to explain “ how” it is 
that they exist diversely, and yet 
act conjointly ; but since it is quite 
clear that the co-operation of mind 


and matter is equally explicable. 


on the mediate, as on the organic 
principle, we demand for ourselves 
the entire benefit of Mr. L.’s mys 
tery and incomprehensibility. 
The nature of our work will not 
permit us to follow out the various 
manifestations of the sceptical prin- 
ciple in the present work. . It seems 
so natural a result of Mr. L.’s or. 
ganization to exemplify the work- 
ings of this feeling, that it mingles 
with all his reasonings and expo- 
sitions, and leads him into all the 
vagueness of thought and state 
ment, which are the invariable 
characteristics of the spirit of un- 
belief. We can only find space for 
a farther reference to one or two 
striking passages, though we should 
consult our own inclination by 
going fairly through all the diver 
gencies of his fancy. The follow- 
ing citation exhibits a specimen of 
that strange corfusion of mind, or 
haps of that waywardness of 
intention, which jumbles together 
things perfectly distinct, for the 
purpose of producing a particular. 
effect. 


“ The increasing light of reason has 


destroyed many of these remnants of 
ignorance and barbarism: but much re- 
mains to be done before the final accom- 
 cearasy of the grand purpose, which, 

owever delayed, cannot be ultimately 
defeated ;—I mean, the complete eman- 
= of the mind; the destruction of 
all creeds and articles of faith ; and the 
establishment of full freedom of opinion 
and belief. 1 cannot doubt that a day 
will arrive, when the attempts at enforc- 
ing uniformity of opinion will be deemed 
as irrational, and as little desirable, as @ 
endeavour at producing sameness of face 
angl stature.”’—p. 90, \ 


Now what connexion is there 
between “ the destruction of all 
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qeeds and articles of faith,” and 
the “full freedom of opinion and 
belief?” If “all creeds”' are in- 
hibited, where will be found “ free- 
dont of belief?” That is the worst 

y which assumes the mask 
of liberality ; that is the most fero- 
cous wasting, which takes the 
motto of ‘‘ complete emancipa- 
tion.”—We are as decided friends 


‘to Jiberty as Mr L. can possibly 


aflect to be ; we are as determined 
enemies to imposed symbols as he 
can really be; but we are yet to 
learn the expediency, or the mora- 
lity, of that ‘ emancipation,” which 
shall prevent voluntary associa- 
tions from framing and adopting 
their own “‘ creeds and articles of 
faith.” The looseness with which 
these sentiments are worded is, if 
it be intentional, deeply criminal ; 
if not, it shows, at least, how mis- 
chievous it is for men to write on 

jects, respecting which their 
ideas are confused, and their anti- 
pathies decided. 


“¢The intellectual worth and dignity of 


yare measured, not by the truth which 
» or fancies that he possesses, 
sincere and honest pains he has 


taken to discover truth. This it is that 
ir his mind, and, by exercising 

the mental springs, preserves them in full 
tivity. Possession makes us quiet, in- 
dolent; proud. If the Deity held in his 
hand all truth,—and in his left, only 
ever-active impulse, the fond desire, 
and longing after truth, coupled with the 
condition of constantly erring ,--and should 


offer me the choice ; 1 should humbly turn 


towards the left, and say, ‘ Father, give 
me this: pure truth is fit for thee 
alone.’ ’ us spoke a sage; and his 
determination seems as wise as the fa- 
mous choice of HERCULES.”"—p. 65. 


_ Habemus confitentem reum! We 
Wish for no stronger evidence of 
Mr. Lawrence’s state of mind than 
this: he has_gone out of his way 
to make ‘himself responsible for 
the frivolous and mischievous rant 
of Treviranus, and he must take 
the imputations which he has fas- 
tened on himself. He has recorded 
a deliberate preference of error to 
truth ; essing to be himself, 
and to wish to direct others, in 
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search of verity, he has testified his 
disinclination to find it. The pos« 
session of truth has always been, in 
our apprehensions, the highest of 
intellectual and moral, distinctions ; 
its full attainment is neither more 
nor less than the restoration of the 
Divine image :—and yet we have 
here the impious rant of an indivi- 
dual, who tells the Almighty, that 
he has no desire to awake in his 
likeness. Wethank Mr. Lawrence 
for this honest exposition of his 
sentiments ; and we profess our 
entire conviction of his veracity. 
The spirit of his book is a running 
commentary on this simple and 
expressive rejection of truth. 

Mr. L.’s materialism furnishes’, 
him with a very effective argu- 
ment against Bible and Missionary 
Societies, which we strongly re- 
commend to Messrs. Norris and 
Lloyd, to the Bishop of- Peter- 
borough, and the other worthies 
who have signalised themselves by 
an indefatigable hostility against 
all such obnoxious institutions. 


** Tcannot but respect the feelings of 
philanthropy, and the motives of benevo- 
lence, which have prompted many of our 
countrymen to exert themselves in behalf 
of the unenlightened and oppressed: T 
cannot contemplate without strong admira- 
tion, the heroic self-denial, and the gene- 
rous devotion of those,- who, foregoing 
the comforts, luxuries, and rational en- 
joyments of polished society, expose them- 
selves to noxious climates, and to all the 
perils of unknown countries, in order to 
win over the savage to the settled habits, 
the useful arts, and the various —— 
of civilized life, to rescue him from 
terrors of superstition, and bestow on 
him the inestimable blessings of mental 
culture and pure religion. But our ex- 
pectations and exertions in this, as in 
other cases, must be limited by the natu- 
ral capabilities of the subject. The re- 
treating forehead and the depressed vertex 
of the dark varieties of man make me 
strongly doubt whether they are suscep- 
tible of these high destinies 3—whether 
they are capable of fathoming the depths 
of science ; of understanding and appre- 
ciating the doctrines and the mysteries of 
our religion. These obstacles will, I 
fear, be too powerful for Missionaries 
and Bible Societies ; for Bett and Lan- 
CASTER schools,”—p. 461. 
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Is this buffoonery, or uncon- 
scious. infirmity? Americans and 
Africans, incapacitated by the form 
of the cranium for the reception of 
mental and moral illumination ! — 
Condemned, by the “ retreating 
forehead and the depressed vertex,” 
to ignorance of God, and failure 
in the race of immortality! What 
absurdity more gross, what self- 
stultification more complete, can 
this dealer in desperate paradoxes 
charge upon the doctrines of the 
Gospel? Facts are in his teeth— 
history, past and present, annihi- 
lates his hypothesis—analogy gives 
him no vantage ground—and all 
sound reasoning, as well as _ all 
right feeling, rebuts these mon- 
strous insinuations. Where has 
he learnt that the African is in- 
capable of high intellectual cul- 
tivation? What evidence can he 
bring in support of his naked inti- 
mation, that God has created a 
numerous race incapable of re- 
ceiving “the doctrines and mys- 


teries” of that only faith whereby 

they can be saved? Arguments 

we would encounter— facts might 

be sifted—but these unsubstantial 

inuendoes elude the grasp. We 
sy 


ask for testimony an llogism, 
and when these are tendered, we 
will grapple with them fairly ; 
but with the idle blustermg of 
Mr. Lawrence, we know not how 
to deal. 

. On the principles of materialism, 
it is a mere jest to talk of moral 
accountability. When volition shall 
have been proved to be the mere 
result of corporeal mechanism ; 
when all judgment, and all emo- 
tion, with all consequent action, 
shall be referred to certain move- 
ments of the bodily system, the 
advocate of matter may congratu- 
late himself on having established 
a scheme which annihilates all 
principles of responsibility, either 
towards God or his creatures. 
Who can resist the constitutional 
impulse? What counteractive power 
will be left to withstand the ur- 
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gency of animal emotion? What 
element of self-control will exist 
amid the infinite complication of the 
man-machine? All this leads di 
rectly to the most demoralizin 
fatalism ; and if followed out, wou 
give us a body without a soul, life 
without immortality, death with- 
out hope, and, in entire consis. 
tency, a world without a Maker, a 
universe without God! Alas, for 
the blindness of the human mind! 
Wretched, indeed, is his lot why 
resigns his will to its own dark 
guidance, and expatiates in the 
immensity of existence without an 
humble and docile spirit. Grace, 
strangely as the word may sound 
among philosophical discussions— 
and that it does so sound reflects 
deep disgrace on modern science— 
the grace of God is not less ne 
cessary in our inquiries after hu- 
man knowledge, than it is in our 
efforts after divine illumination, 
The Christian is the true philoso- 
pher; and he who gives his hearl 
to seek and search out by wisdom 
concerning all things that are done 
under heaven, will make far greater 
and more substantial progress, if 
he conduct his research in the 
spirit of faith and of christian 
meekness and simplicity, and keep 
steadily in view that “ it is mans 
chief end to glorify God, and to 
enjoy him for evg.” 

In reviewing the present vo 
lume, it has been our object rather 
to expose the weakness and fa- 
lacy of Mr. Lawrence’s modes of 
assault, than to enter, except ince 
dentally, upon the consideration of 
the subject itself. We are gh 
that it is not free from difficulties; 
that there is specious ground for 
cavilling and hesitation; but 
we are persuaded, that the fait 
and simple-minded inquirer will 
perceive, that the embarrassments 
which invest the subject are chi 
connected with one narrow 
detached line of examination. The 


-_lecture-room and the dissecting 


knife are better suited to anatomk 
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cal detail than to logical or meta- 
sical inference ; there is great 
that the exquisite adapta- 
tions of the material compages may 
produce, on the young and unpre- 
mind, an impression unfa- 
yourable to the separation of or- 
ganization and volition. But let 
it be remembered, that no posi- 
tive argument can be derived from 
the fine structure of the human 
frame, which does not apply as 
strongly to the vehicular as to the 
mechanical hypothesis, while all 
the reasoning deducible from Re- 
velation, and from psychological 
inquiry, tells on our side. The 
sceptic quits a living vigorous 
hope for a cold negation, he shuts 
the eye of his mind, and, turning 
from the glorious sun in heaven, 
¢ries out, “ Where is it ?” 

But, while we decline to enter 
tipon the inquiry at large, and to 
point out all the anatomical and 
ysiological evidence which re- 

the assertion of this champion 
of materialism, we cannot refuse 
ourselves the gratification of quot- 
ing the counter-sentiment of a 

r of the same profession. 
In a report with the signature 
of D. Uwins, M. D. we find the 
following beautiful and eloquent 
» of which the philosoph 
isas sound as the language is ri 


“and vivid. 


He who has walked without 
Srieh amidst the ruin of empires, 
it difficult to sustain the sight 
of intellect in decay.’ The dr. 
of life every one knows to be suf- 
ficiently abundant in distressing 
seenes ; but the deepest and most 
dreadful of all tragedies which 
filme and sense present, is the de- 
struction of the intellectual por- 
tion of the human frame by the 
crushing grasp of palsy. At one 
of these frightful representations 
of the force of disease the writer 
has just been present. Paralysis 
has deprived him of a valued 
Aner The casket, indeed, re- 
mains, but the jewel is no longer 
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to be found. The same seeming 
composition stands before him of 
fibre, of nerve, of blood-vessel ; 
the features are still the features of 
his friend, —but the animating 
principle is fled !—the something, 
without which even beauty is de- 
formity, is gone! 

“ One of the feelings which 
together conspire to stamp occur- 
rences of this nature with such a 
dread impress, arises, probably, 
from the inferences which they at 
times almost force upon the ima- 
gination in favour of the doctrines 
of materialism. We are apt to 
infer, if such be the ‘control of 
disease over intellect, that intellect 
itself is destructible,—that what 
we call mind is nothing beyond a 
certain arrangement of material 
particles,—that the soul is a mere 
secretion. But this reasoning is 
as erroneous, as the conclusions to 
which it conducts us are appalling. 
To adduce arguments in favour of 
the immateriality of thought, would 
be here out of place ; but the wri- 
ter will be excused for mater | 
to one particular in connexion wi 
the melancholy events under con- 
templation, which he does not 
recollect ever to have seen made 
use of in the way that it certainly 
might be brought to bear against 
the assumptions of the materialist ; 
or, for the purpose of proving that 
organization is not the essence, but 
merely the vehicle, of intellect ; 
and that, in cases of either madness 
or idiotcy, the rational faculty has 
only been foreed into a temporary 
hiding-place, ready at its Creator's 
call to be once more restored to 
liberty, and light, and life. The 
circumstance alluded to is this— 
that the period of dissolution, in 
frames that even for a series of 
years shall have seemed as it were 
soulless, is often the period of re- 
turning consciousness and under- 
standing. The mind, at this awful 
moment, not seldom comes out 
from its prison in a palpable form, 
and, in the act of its departure 
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from the body, shines full, reful- 
gent, and serene, upon the sur- 
rounding spectators, in the same 
manner that the setting sun, which, 
during the day had not been visi- 
ble, breaks often upon the sight of 
beholders, just before it sinks be- 
low the horizon,—seeming to take 
a mild and gracious farewell of 
the world it would have shone on, 
but for the intervention of clouds 
and fogs.” 

Respecting the remainder of 
Mr. Lawrence’s work, we have 
little to say. We are not aware 
that it contains much novelty, and 
we have understood that the cir- 
cumstances of his previous con- 
nexion with Mr. Abernethy, give 
to Mr. L.’s attack on that eminent 
surgeon a somewhat discreditable 


aspect. 


Happiness ; a Tale, for the Grave 
and the Gay. 2 vols. 12mo. 
London: Westley, 1821. 


We have, most assuredly, not the 
smallest intention of entering into 
a detailed considefation of the 

contents of this work ; it is quite 
' to induce us to decline the 
task; that the author, a man ‘evi- 

dently of no mean’ faculties, has 
‘chosen’ to come before the public 
‘in the parti-coléured vestment of a 
: novelist. We have no 

with*him on this’ score ; 

‘we shall not close our vizors, 
- Coueh our lances, and joust with 
‘him on this debateable ground ; 

but, having expressed our simple 

dislike of these compositions as a 

class, we shall proceed to make 

a few miscellaneous observations 

which haye suggested themselves 
during a rapid glance at'the con- 
tents of these volumes. ’ ~, 

’ In truth, ithas been only a 
glance, for we cannot, such is the 

want of versatility in our minds, 
pass with an alternation sufficiently 
rapid : 


¥ 


«From grave togay, fromlively to severe,” 
to qualify us for relishing the 


mingled scenes of levity and 
seriousness which follow ead 
other, in rather abrupt succession, 
The humorous ale g fashionable 
sketches have not particularly at. 
tracted us. They are deficient in 
that light and spirited touch whic 
is the only style.of handling suited 
to such things; they are clever, cer. 
tainly, for they are evidently traced 
by a man of effective talent, but 
they are not characteristic ; they 
have an air of heaviness and ela. 
boration about them which is in. 
jurious to them in more ways than 
one. And yet, notwithstanding 
the want of attraction in these 
portions, they have had very much 
the effect of incapacitating us for 
due attention to the more impor- 
tant and impressive parts of the 
story, and of leaving us in the dis. 
agreeable dilemma of undergoing 
a second reading, or of adverti 
in a very slight and cursory man- 
ner, to what may ibly deserve 
strong and discriminating com. 
mendation. The first part of this 
alternation would be fairest to the 


‘duthor, but as the second happens | 


to be best suited to-our convenience 
and our inclinations, we must be 
excused for adopting it. . 
Some of the detached passages 
which fixed us to a closer inspec 
tion, claim from us a specific ap. 
probation, which we are far mot 
tified in expressing, than we 
ve felt in making the preceding 
remarks. The chapter which cop 
tains the description. of the new 
sect, paints to the life the incot- 
gruous but insipid mixture of 
tentatious knowledge with real 
ignorance, of high pretensions Wi 
slender attainment, of pompot 
phrase with vulgar conception, 
which distinguish these religious 
alumbrados. It well shows of 
that overweening imbecility which, 
when it once spurns the salutal 
control of humility and self-sip 
picion, hurries ‘forward, from ¢ 
ilous absurdity to another, @ 
it find its last repose, not in mem 
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barren and unintellectual 
Gon, but in fallacies destructive 

alike to moral and religious truth. 

The “tiew biblical discovery”— 
the fluctuation of mind from grave 
to graver absurdity—the “ sweet 
exposition at family worship this 
morning,” by Mr. ——’s “ dear 
wife,” who clenches her expository 
fancies by an unerring recipe for 
the elicitation of scripture light— 
are “ palpable hits.” 

‘Here Mrs. —— interrupted her hus- 
band, and begged to be allowed to throw 
her portion of light upon this great point. 
The company were instantly ed into 
most profound and attentive silence. 

<< All systems, (said Mrs. ») are 
distinguished by certain grand ans. 
teristic principles; ‘and these principles 
may be reduced again into some single 
which may be considered as the 

essence of the whole. And such, f think, 
is our doctrine of the Union in the system 
of divine truth, which, as genuiné Biblists, 
wederive exclusively from the Scriptures. 
‘When rightly understood, it relieves from 
all difficulties, tranquillizes the mind, and 

Sets us free from every law, both human 
and divine. 


“«¢ This doctrine is founded u a 
fact most clearly revealed in the Bible. 
That is, the pre-existence of all the elect 

God. A istence which is 
coeyal with that of Jesus Christ; He and 
theycame into actual being at one and the 
same moment. When he was formed, 
they were formed in him. What we are 
accustomed to’ consider as creation, is- 
Rots0, in fact, in reference to the church ; 
itis manifestation, so that all the 
ake existed millions of ‘be- 
fore any of them were born. They were 
the fair and lovely bride of the Lord, their 
husband. ‘The most intimate endear- 


;:and, therefore, he that was hu- 
man before, and not God, for God onl 
in him, and his humanity exis 
eternity, condescended to become 
again ;—the 


mly scriptural new birth. He thus fol- 
ved his bride into the wilderness, sinned 
for her, suffered for her, and has so trans- 
ferred himself to her, that they are ideu- 


the one does, the other does ; 
Conc. Mac. No. 53. 


and as Christ’s work is a finished work, 
the Elect have only to believe their iden- 
tity withhim. This constitutes the whole 
of faith and obedience. They have no- 
thing to repent of, or to forsake, for all 
their sins, past, present, and to come, 
are not theirs, but Christ’s; they have 
nothing to perform, for all Christ’s righ- 
teousness is not his, but theirs. 
have only to continue in their time state, 
to accomplish the number of Christ’s 
sins, and, having dene so, to depart in 
peace. Regeneration, and-what is igno- 
rantly termed the work of the Holy Spirit, 
are nothing better than Popish errors, 
designed to flatter the self-righteous pride 
of the children of perdition.’”’ ; 

«« Mrs. ——- received the warmest 
thanks of the assembly, for her judicious 
and simple elucidation of a most profound 
doctrine of the Gospel; and a young lady, 
apparently rising to oracular distinction, 
begged to know by what. general canon 
of interpretation Mrs. ——— had been en- 
abled to arrive at such clear views of 
biblical truth. , 

*< «In the first place, (said Mrs. ——) 
I read nothing but the Bible; I am 
strictly a biblist—In the next place, I- 
hear nobody but my husband, and he 
borrows his illumination from me; and 
the rule of interpretation, which I have 
adhered to, is simply this—to understand 
all the passages ripture which have 
heretofore been considered and 
allegorical, in their strict and sense; 
and vice versd, to understand all that have 






J ? 
my key to the treasury of divine know- 
ledge.” Adopt it, my dear, and you will 
soon be as wise as & your teachers.’ "'—~ 
Vol. II. pp. 244—248. a 


Fag 


There is fine discrimination in 
this p ¢, and it carries with it, 
in its obvious moral, an impressive 
warning against the surrender ‘of 
the mibd to its own wayward 
imaginings. Homilies would speak 
less forcibl inst self-confidence, 
than this "pold portraiture of its 
weak, yet odious aspect. Long as 
this extract has been,.we must 
make room for another, in which 
the author evidently and power- 
fully describes the and 
mind of the highly, but danger- 
ously gifted nobleman, whose Cain 
we reviewed in our last number. 
Its insertion will be an apt con- 
tinuation of that article, and will, 
beside, give us an opportunity of 
2L 
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brief advertence to.asubject, which 
we then omitted to notice. 


** He was of middle age, and had some- 
what of a foreign air. As he sat unco- 
vered, the contour of his head and fea- 
tures exhibited a fine specimen of classi- 
cal expression and beauty ; but the gene- 
ral physiognomy, to anattentive observer, 
revealed a character, formed of all the 


grandeur and moral depravation ;. the 
mens divinior, and the darker passions, 
seemed to divide the countenance between 


of thought; the 


gave assurance of decisive e 
mighty for evil than for good. Around 
the mouth, lurked contem scorn, 
and sarcastic bitterness, ile over the 
whole was diffused the soft illumination 
of what Longinus has denominated the 
dpov kar evOsqvaorixor.”—Vol. 1. 
pp- 268, 269. 


«* His colloquial powers were, indeed, 
of the highest order, and so insinuating 
were his manners, that even diffidence 


wae resolved to ‘¢ give their thoughts 

” were not able to resist the 
witchery which he threw around them, 
but in spite of themselves, admitted him 


> 
of taste. Even common Fates ag when 
uttered by him, sparkled with unusual 
brightness, and things universally ae 
through his mind, cepepred 
n all the freshness of novelty. n he 
» he‘ rather seduced than con- 
ag a it was in 


portend inspiration. 
ed withthe » spirit 
ued, familiar with 
in 


3 but, sustained by the 

jusiasm these records inspired, 
had traversed every region, and wor- 
Biased os every hemes: re genius had 
left a: vestige, or a memorial that he had 
eyer been. Yet was this highly-gifted in- 
dividual to be numbered among the most 
guilty of his species ; and with all his 
assumed gaiety, he was more miserable 
than the first murderer! ‘« Pleasure’s 


Femi and the daring apostle of 
nfidelity, he lived but to extend the 


praved, and as hopeless, as himself. * Phe 
more effectually to accomplish this satanic 


purpose, he had organized a system of 
opinions subversiverof revealed ona 
and at war with the holiest ordi 
society. And that these Hh vom 
nions might spread their moral 

over the fairest, and by far the most im 
portant portion of the community, he did 
not convey them through the medium of 
essays, and philosophical discourses ad. 
dressed to the learned, but with a base 
ness peculiarly his own, arrayed them ia 
the fascinations of poetry, and sent them 
forth, to corrupt the innocence of the 
rising generation. 

** The influence of such a writer, in’ 
country where his talents are command- 
ing, and his productions popular, is worse 
than the worst plague of Egypt—for that 
merely cut off the first-born, and in every 
house there was only one dead ; but this 
infects with its ignant virus, all. the 
members of a family, and devotes to ruin” 
the whole youthful population of the land, 
It resembles the blight in nature, which, 
in one fatal hour, destroys, before the 
fruit is set, the entire promise of the year, 
Pestilence and famine are less evils toa 


state, than lascivious and impious publi- 


cations; in which genius betrays the 
cause of purity and social goodness, and 
becomes the pandar to Belial and t 
Moloch. If a man of the highest order 
~of mind, misleads when he ought to in- 
struct, he may do mischief as long as the 
world lasts ; he is a nuisance to futuré 
ages, and lays a snare for those who are 
yet unborn. 

*‘ The Harolds, the Beppos, and the 
Don Juans of the present day will do 
more to subvert the foundations of human 
virtue and human happiness, than all the 
speculative and merely . argumentative 
works against Christianity that have ever 
issued from the press. These temptes 
have the Syren’s voice, and their song 
will allure thousands to their fate.”— 
Vol. 1. pp. 270—273. 


This is a forcible delineation, 
and as just as it is foreible. In 
the magic of Lord Byron’s muse 
there lurks a poison, compared to 
which, the venena Colchica were 
innoxious ; his power is exercised, 
not to elevate, but to degrade ; bis 
appeals are not to the better, but 
to the lowest sympathies of our 
nature, and we thank the author 
of Happiness for the opportunity of 
enriching our pages with this b. 
rous limning of the personal, mem 
tal, and moral lineaments of a che» 
racter so awfully instructive. — 

In our review of Cain we 
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dmitted all reference to that part 

ifthe preface in which Lord Byron, 
‘vith an affected appeal to the 
authority of Warburton, represents 
the Jews as ignorant of a future 
state. We shall not now enter 
upon the Warburtonian labyrinth, 
weshall not point to the irresistible 
evidence afforded by the New Tes- 
tament, nor shall we, at the pre- 
sent time, investigate the distinc- 
tive characters of the Mosaic legis- 
lation; but if we thonght it possi- 
ble that our humble labours might 
be submitted to his Lordship’s 
scornful glance, we would ask him, 
in all simplicity and good faith, 
whether he can really, having read 
the whole of the Pentateuch only, 
believe that a people thus governed, 
thus illuminated, thus conversant 
with the angelic world, with the 
of God, and with the voice 

of Jehovah,—could, by any possi- 
bility, or in any sense, be ignorant 
of a truth, which has been found 
among the most abject tribes of the 


human race ? 
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Lectures on the Reciprocal Obliga- 
tions of Life; or, a Practical 
‘Exposition of Domestic, Ecclesi- 
astical, Patriotic, and Mercantile 
Duties. By John Morison, Mi- 
nister of Trevor Chapel, Bromp- 

“ton. 12mo. 7s. London: 1822. 

Ara time like the present, when a 

st of-disorganizing principles, or 

rather a spurious brood of dogmas, 
destructive of all principle, seems 
to be gaining ground on the noble 
and practical simplicity of Scrip- 
tiretruth, we observe, with pecu- 
liat satisfaction, that the untainted 

Classes of the religious community 

exhibit unequivocal signs of jealous 

i and seasonable activity. 

Christian ministers have taken the 

ilarm, and, from the pulpit and 

press, are warning their Sous 


—. the subtle pestilence ; and 
Tfeasonings and expostulations 


€ not been in vain, since, if the 
evil. has. not. been cradicafed, it 
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has at least been detected ; if the 
moral atmosphere benot yet purged 
from the gross and fetid vapours 
of the antinomian plague, at least 
we are on our guard; we put 
all new importations under rigid 
quarantine, and it is always with 
special gratification that we find 
ourselves able to report “ clean bills 
of health.” 

In this view, we give a cordial 
welcome to Mr. Morison's book. 
Expositions of the relative duties, 
at all times valuable, are peculiarly 
so in the immediate emergency ; 
it cannot be too often, nor too 
urgently, enforced upon the world, 
that the Gospel, while in its pri 
sense it is a revelation of the will 
of mercy, the way of salvation, and 
the spring of joy, to a ruined and 
wretched world, is no less a rule 
of life, a law of holiness, a restora- 
tion of the Divine image, as well 
as of the Divine favour. 

Without endeavouring to stretch 
our recollections to a very exten 
sive range, we are not at the mo- 
ment aware of the existence of any 
separate and single publication, in 
which the relative duties are com- 
prehensively treated in their appli- 
cation to human character and 
human life. This was a defect 
which required to be supplied, 
and Mr. Morison has executed his 
task in a spirit of ‘wisdom and 
piety, which calls for our decided 
commendation. In the family, the 
church, our native land, our station 
in society, we have various and dis. 
tinct obligations to discharge ; and 
although it be nearly impracticable 
to trace them in all their modifica- 
tions, it is highly desirable, that 
the main principles of action, the 
great laws of religious intercourse, 
should be set forth in their strong 
bearing on private and public life. 
This has been effected in the vo- 
lume before us, at once with fide- 
lity and discretion, and in a 
correct, impressive, andremarkably 
free from the current affectations of 
modern composition. 


2L2 
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The second lecture is on the 

jage Institution, and gives us 

- the opportunity of citing the fol- 

lowimg judicious and energetic re- 
monstrance. 

«« Let me warn all against the dangers 
of a golden lure, Young people should 
not rush, indeed, into matrimonial ties 
under imprudent and unjustifiable circum- 
stances. If have no rational pros- 
pect of meeting the daily claims of a 
family expenditure, they ought not to ex- 
pose their affection, however ardent or 
sincere, to pe raes Sede i Sere) 
gated poverty. e entai misery, in 
such instances, is almost 
the infliction of it had been 
and few, indeed, have been so 


individual possessed of wealth, to paus 
age fh ¢ irretrievable step is taken, tl 

‘ any direct or even tacit ay 
of regard has been ‘matle,' ‘and solemnly 
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personal attachment ?” 
answer which this question elicits, is a 
tisfactory to conscience, (which maybe 
i as a competent judge in such 
cases,) money, and even riches, can. be 
no Fationgl barrier to a_ matrimonial 
union; on ‘the contrary, by an increase of 
influence, they may greatly augment the 
sphere of useful and benevolent exertion.” 
—pp. 35—37. 


The lecture on Pastoral Duties 
is fraught with important matter, 
and is evidently the result of a con- 


if scientious survey of their extensive 


field. The subject of ministerial 
inspection is enforced with much 
earnestness and discrimination. 


* Pastoral visits, when conducted with 
discretion, and when not suffered to de-’ 
generate into mere matters of form, are 
often of the greatest possible service, 
They furnish a minister with opportunities 
of studying the character and circumi* 
stances of his hearers, by which he is 
enabled to preach with greater interest 
and fidelity than he could otherwise hav 
done. ‘hey insensibly strengthen pe 
instruction by throwing around it all 
charm attaching to friendly advice. We 
naturally attend to the words of a friend, 


and the direct tendency of pastoral visits 


is to constitute a minister the friend of 
every family and of every individual in his 


congregation. high 
$$ tend also, ina degree, te 
cians the spiritual know of our 
hearers by the familiar inquiries which 
they elicit, and'the no less familiar ex- 
planations they secure. How happy is 
their influence - the Sapgbert 
branches of a family ! 
Tesirable is it that religion should become 
their early—their supreme delight! Pa- 
rents should teach their children to hait 
with delight the pastor’s visit ; and miai- 
sters, on the other hand, should alway 
endeavour to drop something to ie 
young on the subject of religion, in® 
devout, yet winning and persuasive mat- 
ner. If a minister docs not strive ® 
insinuate himself into the affection and 
esteem of the young, it is much to be 
feared, at least among Protestant Dit 
senters, that his continuance, in any gived 
sphere of labour, will be but of short du- 
ration ; sy co ion will “ery 
its numbers, as well as energies, 
serted by the rising generation. In going 
into some families, it is very painful some- 
observe, when the sabbath comes 
round, that the nominal minister of ® 
house is not the real one of the ig 
branches belonging to it ; ‘that they 
do not go with their parents to hear dé 
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which precludes the possibility of im- 
} t. Are not ministers often to 
Blame for this state of things? Have 
they done all hen might, in private, ne 
render themselves agreeable to the young 
and not only agreeable, but useful ? Why, 
I ask, have the congregations of some 
most pious and respectable ministers been 
reduced until none have been left behind 
but a few standard bearers—their early 
friends and hearers? 1 cannot think chat 
yon the one hand, or novelty, on the 
, has produced this deplorable evil. 
fear the comfort and tastes of the young, 
in too many such instances, are not suffi- 
ciently consulted by the minister, espe- 
cially in private. At the same time, 
one are not without their share of 
They are often exceedingly in- 
ecg in the manner in which they 
ap om ministers before their children ; 
them to sit as critics on 
their sermons, and rey habits, before 
they ha we attained to an age qualifying 
them to jndge correctly of either. In this 
way, prejudice sets in onthe inexperienced 
mind; and, before a son has reached the 
» he deems it his duty to 
a ministry which his parents have 
yw _— by their conversation 
or: t. I am sati 
that mach of the morality of Scotland is 
Owing to the early respect which children 
ae taught to entertain for the ministers 
of the gospel.” —pp. 208—210. 

These references will be suffi- 
Gent to illustrate the spirit and 
—— of this volume; but we 

somewhat on out 


must trespass 
accustomed limits, to make room 


. for. the following excellent re- 
marks. 


“tt will regulate your views on the 
sibject of a minister’s success. You will not 
imagine that it is with 

to command the blessing. It is his, 
indeéd, to labour, and watch, and pray, 
and exercise dependence ; but it is with 
Ged to * breathe upon the slain, that 
live ;” oa ys thes ttiandl wonhd, 


they 
pond the spiritual, it is with Him to 


eds The full conviction 
Santon stimulate you to fervent, 
and oft-repeated, for the Divine 
benediction ; and sh it please God to 
withheld the i or or only to grant it 
ju will thus be prevented 

dency, on the one 

ate a disposition to reflect on 
instromients, on the other. And should 
of ‘refreshing come from the pre- 

Of the Lord,’ the instrument will 

mot’ be blighted by having that honour 
‘heaped wpon it which belongs exclusively 


Gospel should think and feel correctly om 
this head, as it is one of a decidedly prac- 
tical nature. In too many religious cir- 
cles the whole system hangs on the mini- 
ster; if his popularity, or his better 
qualities, succeed in filling the pews, all 
is well; the funds prosper ; his dencows 
can afford to pay him a liberal 


and the pecuniary engagements of 
place are met with ease, and with an air 


of independent dignity. Let the picture, 
however, be reversed; and, with equal 
excellence of character, though with ta- 
lents less splendid, let the minister labour 
with a more measured popularity, let the 
Preparer Soe , let the place 

handsomely supported,—and the 
whole affair is charged to the account of 
the minister, however active his exertions, 
and however amiable and pious his spirit. 
There is much of the spirit of the world 
in all this, and something that stands in 
entire opposition to the kingdom of 
Christ.”"—pp. 245, 246. 


This is a just rebuke to that 
captious and critical spirit, too 
commonly prevalent among us, 
which, instead of sitting as humble 
and docile hearers and learners, 
sets too many of us upon mim 
the Aristarchus, watching the 
liarities, and noting the dofiets 
and failures necessarily attendant 
on human infirmity. Alas! when 
we consider the magnitude and 
elevation of the christian system, 
and the weakness of the finite in- 
tellect that has to grasp and to 
unfold its awful mysteries, we 
well stand rebuked for a cavilling 
habit, and, instead of feeling dis 
gust at occasional errors in lan- 
guage, or peculiarities of manner, 
adore the goodness and gracious- 
ness of our heavenly Father, whe 
can make such humble instruments. 
powerful weapons in his hand. 
But, on the other side, let a fair 
view be taken of the ministry— 
we mean, of course, in this place, 
the dissenting ministry—and then. 
let the question be as fairly asked, 
whether, even with to mere 
human talent, there be, in any ex- 
isting profession, a larger body of 
talent brought to bear on any spe- 
cific object? We are persuaded 
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that if a candid observer were to 
go through our different places of 
worship, his ailing feeling 
would be that of admiration, We 
protest, with Mr. Morison, against 
making the preacher responsible 
for the fastidious temper of his 
auditory; when a minister has 
grace and zeal in his heart, com- 
mon sense in his head, and a fair 
portion of discretion withal, if 
there be no profitable result from his 
ulpit addresses, the fault is to be 
for, not in him, but in the 
frame and spirit of the audience. 


Sees wee setes 


Sketches of India: written by an 
Officer, for Fire-side_ Travellers 
at Home. 8vo. pp. 329, Lon- 
don, 1821. 


We have three or four reasons for 
noticing this very agreeable book. 
In the first place it came into our 
hands accidentally, and occupied a 
leisure hour very pleasantly and 
not unprofitably. Secondly, we 
have been much gratified by the 
distinct reference to religious prin- 
ciple which frequently. occurs in 
very. decided language. And, 
thirdly, we have met with a few 
hints which we think worthy of 
observation, respecting the proba- 
ble success of the Gospel in its 
contest with the sanguinary and 
obscene superstitions of Hindostan. 
The author narrates and describes, 
with much yivacity, though he 
now and then falls into a little 
affectation of eloquence and fine 
writing which we could willingly 
dispense with ; his selection is un- 
commonly good ; he never overdoes 
his subject, but whether it be 
landscape or figures, colour or 
outline, he gives a rapid and well- 
marked sketch, and passes on to 
another subject without for a mo- 
ment fatiguing attention or foiling 
expectation. We really think, that 
if we had previously known no- 
thing of the sw ies of India, 
we should have derived a better 
idea of the living groupes which 
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[May 
move upon it, with their varion 
accompaniments of «dress, decors 
tion, arms, looks, habits, varieties, 
and scenery, than from any other 
book of double the size that we 
have ever made ourselves at. 
quainted with. 


** ] shall never forget the sweet and 
strange sensations which, as I went peace- 
fully forward, the new objects in nature 
excited in my bosom. The rich, broad- 
leaved plantain ; the gracefully drooping 
bamboo ; the cocoa-nut, with that mat- 
like looking binding for on branch ; 
the branches themselves waving with a 
feathery motion in the wind; the bare 
lofty trunk, and fan-lcafof the tall palm; 
the slender and elegant stem of the areca; 
the aloes; the prickly pear; the 
stately banian, with its earth-secking and 
reproductive drop-branches ; and 
them birds, all strange in plumage 
in note, save the at, (at home, 
the lady’s ; 
spreading his bright green wings 
fearless flight, and giving his natural and 


** It was late and dark when we reached 
Poonamattee; and during the latter part 
of our march, we had heavy rain. We 
found no fellow-countryman to welcomé 


us; but the mess-room was open and; 


lighted, a table laid, and a crowd of 


smart, roguish-looking natives seemed, © 


waiti our arrival to seek service, 
Drene to the skin, without changes 
of linen, or any bedding, we sat down to 


the repast provided ; and it would have; 


been difficult to have found in India, 
perhaps, at the moment a more che 

party than ours. Four or five clean- 
looking natives, in white dresses, with 
red or white turbans, ear-rings of gold, 
or with emerald drops, and large silver 
signet-ri on their fingers, crowded, 
round each chair, and watched our every 
glance, to anticipate our wishes, Curries, 
vegetables and fruits, all new to us, were 
tasted and unced upon ; and aftera 
meal, of which every one seemed to pat> 
take with gratefal good humour, we Jay 
down for the night. One attendant, 
brought a small carpet, another a . 
others again a sheet or counterpane, 

all were provided with something ;, and 
thus closed our first evening in India, 
The morning scene was very ludicrout 
Here a barber, uncalled for, was shaving 
a man as he still lay dozing ; there ano= 
ther was cracking the joints of a mat 
half-dressed; here were two : servant; 
one pouring water on, the other washi 

a sahib’s (sir, or master’s) hands, ja 
spite of my efforts to prevent them, t#® 
well-dressed men were washing my feety 
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gnd'near me was a lad, dexterously put- 
ting-on the clothes of a brother 
officer, as if he had been an infant under 
his care.” 

Jn this light and sketchy, but 
easy and expressive manner, does 
this amusing traveller describe the 

objects which present them- 
¥ to his discriminating eye. 
We might have cited superior 
but we have taken that 
which was most suitable from its 
convenient length. But we must 
now turn to a yet more gratifying 
subject ; it is pleasant, in propor- 
tion to its lamentable rarity, to find 
a military man openly, and even 
forwardly, recognizing the substan- 
tial truths of Christianity.. De- 
cidedly, but without affectation, 
takes every fair unity of 
e. petit Sos whee io duce us 
to believe that he is a converted 
man. The following is the suita- 
ble and pious language in which 
he closes the volume. 

*«Ithas not been the vanity of pl 
author, which has induced mn hr Soul 
tenis shouts be offered to the press. 

for men like myself; and if a 
uld look on it accident, as 
ai over the fire in a solitary inn, 
he might innocéatly ps 4 an hour over 
these unlearned pages ; perhaps to 
his bed, after wandering with me among 
followers - y Mahomet, and 
idolatrous Hindoos, more grateful to his 
in heaven, for having cast his 
happier lot in » land where, under- the 
of Christ, he may read hhis interest 
in the precious promises of the Gospel ; 
and mark how the benign influence of 
Christianity softens and adorns the cha- 
racter of the English’ people.”’ 

~ And on spending a Christmas- 

day amid the ruins of an old serai, 


el in the following pious 
of meditation, mingled with 
picturesque description. 


«<M eas Nya Serai, is one of my 
rook — by’ no peculiar inci- 
It is a hap 


Family circles, smiling 
» indulged and contented  ser- 


cheerful faces ; and, with the more aged 


in this vale of years, the re- 
td pleasure from the innocent gaiety 
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poder Nopefia 3 anda 
i ’ »—8 deep 
for the birth of that Redeemer, in whom 
alone find rest for their souls. No 
bell here knolled for church ; no humble 
voice read to me the glad tidings of peace 
on earth, good will towards men. Yet 
was this "day most blessed tome. The 
Moslem lay slumbering near “1. tent ; 
the lawless Mahratta rode past it ; 
Hindoo peasants of Malwah were busied 
in their fields; a.burning sun shone 
fiercely; sound, sight, and climate, 
seemed alike to mock the season I would 
think of; but, with a pocket-bible in my 
hand, I felt the nw of all fancied 
situations, means, and ordinances, com- 
pared to the fulness of God’s word ; or 
of their poor influence, compared to the 
power of his Holy Spirit. I sat back 
my Christmas for many 
during all of which, I had felt eae 
them only with a common, though 
unmeaning joy. I had celebrated them 
at home, at sea, in camp, in Portugal, 
and ih Spain too, had been preseat at 
the’ midnight mass of Christmas eve ; in 
France, had forgotten Frenchmen and 
captivity in the common conviviality of 
that marked day; always had I been in 
the society of relatives or friends : but 
yet, in a land, heathen and almost hos- 

tile, passed one of the happiest days of 
my whole existence. I saw that the 
words uttered from heaven to the adoring 
shepherds were to the whole earth : and 
though 1 grieved to think the sound had 
not yet reached the dark spot around me, 
still did the conviction that it would 
strike to a heart, not one before 
as dark itself: and I felt that, all alone 
as I stood, 5 my thanksgivings and prayers 
ascended to the throne of grace, together 
with those of the assembled congregations 
of my native land.” 


But, as we have before hinted, 
we have been cially gratified 
by the evidence, both specific and 
incidental, supplied by this writer, 
respecting the probable success of 
missionary exertions in subduing 
the obstinate prejudices of the 
East against the doctrines of Chris. 
tianity. He seems to be of opi- 
nion, that a spirit of inquiry is 
gone forth; that a blow has been 
struck, whose vibrations extend 
over a mighty region ; that even 
the stern and scornful Mahomedan 
has, in many instances, learned to 
distinguish between essential truth 
and ceremonial deception. He 
pleads not for timid and relaxed 
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efforts, but for resolute and active 
perseverance ; and we are the 
more gratified, in referring to this 
opinion of a man who has travelled 
in these countries, and formed his 
qerement on the spot, because we 

now of some who sneer, and of 
others who despond. Where is 
now the promise of his coming ?— 
is a question not unfrequently 
asked, either with sarcasm, or 
with sorrow. Where !—in the 
strong and sustained exertions 
made in our own land and in 
other countries, for the furtherance 
of the great end—in the signal 
triumphs which have attended the 
preaching of the word in realms of 
darkness and delusion—and, above 
all, in the extensive and powerful 
enginry which is, at this moment, 
in full operation against the deep- 
rooted antipathies of the heathen 
to the Gospel. A direct ap- 
peal is made to reason and right 
reling a challenge is given to 


try the spirits ;—the tract, the 
friendly colloquy, the public ex- 
hortation, all are vigorously at 


work ; and, above all, we have 
solid "ground for hope that the 
blessing of God has not been 
withheld ; that good, substantial 
good, has been done; and that 
not only the profession, but the 
heartfelt reception, of the faith of 
Christ, hms been the large result 
of missionary labours. 


were wesetes 


Method of acquiring the 
M teeding of Hebrew with the 
Vowel-points, according to the 
Ancient Practice. By an ex- 
perienced Teacher. On a single 
sheet. 1s. 6d.—London: 1822. 


We shall not discuss with Mr. 
Borrenstein the question of “ an- 
cient practice,” but shortly recom- 
mend his very useful chart, with- 
out demurring to the assumption 
of its title. As a tabular repre- 
sentation of the peculiarities of 
punctilious reading it may be of 
considerable aang to begin- 


7 


ners, and we think it tobe regrettel 
that it was not enlarged, so as tp 
include a complete grammatical 
synopsis. 

Mr. B. proposes to extend his 
plan to the publication of the Syriac 
and Arabic alphabets. To these 
he will do well to add the Sama. 
ritan ; and we would farther te. 
commend him to proceed with 
this system until he has furnished 
learners with a complete series of 
sheet grammars, in all the dialects 
connected with biblical learning. 


> 


4 Grammar of the Sunscrit Lan 
guage, on a New Plan. 
* William Yates.—Calcutta, 1520, 


A Sunscrit Vocabulary ; serra | 
the Nouns, Adjectives, Verbs, and 
indeclinable ‘articles, most fre- 

uently occurring in the Sunserit 
Panitags. By William Yate, 
Calcutta, 1820. 


WE notice these works simply for 


the purpose of announcing twof 


convenient and accessible manuals 
of an ancient language and gram- 
mar, and with a view to direct the 
attention of our readers to the um 
wearied industry of the missions 
ries in all directions. Our last 
number contained illustrations of 
the undepressed exertions of the 
Ultra Ganges Mission, = Pos 
volumes will attest the 

of the Serampore radives in in thet 
determination to break down the 
barriers which difficult and com 
plicated dialects oppose to commu- 
nication with the heathen. It i 
indeed, glorious to look upon te 
steady progress of the great labour 
of love ;- the Soodra, the Bramis, 
the Bonze, are all addressed i 
their respective tongues ; the life 
revealing doctrines of the Gospel 
are sent abroad through all realms; 
and the kings and kindreds of the 
nations may search the Scriptures 
of truth, We understand that 
these volumes have received the 
revision and the approbation o 
Dr. Carey. 
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‘Witeravia Bedidviva; or, The Book Worm. 


The Spiritual Chymist, or six decads 
of Divine Meditations. By Wm. 
Spurstow, D. D, 800, 1666. 


Dra. Jounson has remarked, in his 
life of Browne, that, “ Some of the 
most pleasing performances have 
been produced by learning and 

ins exercised upon subjects of 
fttle im ce. It seems to have 
been, in all ages, the pride of wit, 
to shew how it could exalt the low, 
and amplify the little. To this 
ambition, perhaps, we owe the 
frogs of Homer, the gnat and the 
bee. of Virgil, the butterfly of 
Spenser, the shadow of Wowerus, 
and the quincunx of Browne.” 
The same taste to which the Doctor 
here refers, in works of a purely 
intellectual character, has very ex- 
tensively prevailed, though slightly 


modified, among the theological | 


writers of our country, from the 
of the reformation, to the 
present times. There is scarcely 
_ @@ object in nature or art, how- 
éver minute, or apparently barren 
of improvement, but has been 
drawn in by the powerful fancy, or 
warm imagination of the writer, 
to bear a distant, and occasionally 
happy resemblance to some reli- 
gious topic, which has afforded 
ample opportunity both to descant 
upon the superiority of the spiri- 
tual anti-type to its earthly analogy, 
and to press upon the reader's 
tonseience, a serious and earnest 
endeavour after its realization. 
Now, though there may be many 
sapient objections to this eonscrip- 
five method of calling nature’s 
forces to the aid of religion, and 


constructing a Jacob's ladder of 


the creatures, to ascend, by their 
help, to brighter regions ; yet we 
ate easily reconciled to even its 
‘strangest and most uncouth - 
vies, when we remember the hint 
of Herbert, that 


Conc, Mac. No. 53. 


sad of 0 Guia hesnscote it sermon 
ies, 
And turn delight into a sacrifice.’ 
Our readers must not imagine that 
these ap to the heart, through 
the medium of the fancy, are ex- 
clusively the offspring of fanatical 
and enthusiastic sectarians: ‘the 
vest and most orthodox bishops 
of the establishment, have ind 
in the same vein of spiritualizing. 
‘¢The Spiritual Meditations” and 
Contemplations of that truly re- 
verend Dordrechtian Prelate, Hall, 
can only be distinguished from ~ 
those his Simect anta- 
gonists, by the greater awkward- 
ness of his allegories, and his pe- 
culiarly overstrained allusions ; and 
Patrick’s known attempt to rival 
the well-earned renown of Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim, has often elicited a 
repetition of the Bishop’s candid 
acknowledgment, that the Tinker 
had beaten the whole bench of 
Bishops. 

In claiming a high character 
among the books of this class, for 
the little volume, the name of 
which is prefixed to this article, 
we are aware of the high reputa- 
tion which the Meditations of 
Boyle, those of Trenchard, Hervey, 
| Pearsall, have deservedly at- 
tained; we are willing to allow 
their merit, but we have no hesi- 
tation, after a perusal of many 
volumes of more extensive cele- 
brity, in declaring our decided 
preference for Dr. Spurstow’s un- 
obtrusive and néglected work. 
Many others have, doubtless, their 
excellencies, and are peculiarly 
adapted to specifie classes of so- 
ciety : were we inclined to indulge 
a smile at works which have been 
rendered so generally useful, we 
should say, that Hervey’s po- 
pular volume was admirably suit- 
ed to florists, Erskine’s to tobac- 


conists, and Pearsall’s to nursery: 


2M 
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children. In Dr. Spurstow’s De- 

there is a pleasing mixture 
- of scholastic and metaphysical sub- 
tlety, with the high-toned, and 
strictly puritanical divinity which 
the author professed ; and what to 
us, appears the greatest merit of 
these compositions, the mere text- 
word of the subject is soon dropped, 
(as being only a useful vehicle of 
conveyance for matter of serious 
and durable worth,) and a ‘fine 
strain of generalization, and high- 
wrought speculation is introduced, 
which appears to the eye, released 
from the unpleasant feelings occa- 
_sioned by the insignificance of the 
title, like a splendid and magnifi- 
cent building no longer disfigured 
by its scaffolding. In short, Dr. 


S.’s Meditations are intended for 
scholars, and we scruple not 
affirming, that no one_possessing 
the true spirit of a scholar, will 
read them without pleasure, and 
none possessing the true feeling of 
religion, without edification. 


The excellent author of this vo- 
lume, was one of the Bartholomean 
divines, and in addition to that 
honour, was a joint writer of that 
nervous piece entitled Smectymnuus, 
which had for its antagonists, the 
Bishops Hall and Usher, and for 
its defender, the admirable Mil- 
ton. Our readers are probably 
acquainted with the origin of the 
mysterious name, by which that 
volume was designated ; and that 
it po 2 its terrific title from the 

i initials of its authors, 
Stephen ag Edmund Ca- 
jamy, Thomas Young, Matthew 
Newcomen, and ae: 
stow. This ex 
tenation of indissoluble letters » pea 

a happy omen of its ultimate fate ; 
for its epi an ists 
seem to have an equal diffi- 
the meaning 
of its hieroglyphical title, and in 
untwisting the sex gaars con- 
sistency of its manly argument. 

Like many of his Presbyterian 

brethren, Dr. Spurstow, although 


CMay, 
strictly puritanical in his religions 
principles, was a decided Royalist 
He suffered the loss of his master. 
ship of Katherine’s Hall, Cam. 
bridge, on account of his loyalty to 
his King, during Cromwell's go. 
vernment; and was deprived of his 
living at Hackney, at the restoration 
of Charles II, for his loyalty to his 
God. He assisted asone of the mem. 
bers of the Assembly of Divines, 
and was subsequently one of the 
Commissioners at the Savoy, where 
the episcopalian party, and their 
old friends Bel and the Dragon, 
obtained that most glorious victory 
over scripture and non-conformity, 
the spoils of which they still en 
joy; and which determined as 
encefarwards of unquestionable, 
because of ecclesiastical, ; athe 
that the apocryphal writings sh 
be read in the churches of Christ 
without any intimation of their 
possessing less validity in the 
direction of Christian faith and 
discipline than the acknowledged 
canon of holy writ. But little is 


known of his life subsequent to © 
the restoration, except that he | 


bore the persecution of the ruling 
party, with a chearful and sub- 
missive piety, and manifested the 
same “ charity both in giving and 
forgiving,” by which he was al- 
ways characterized. In addition 
to this piece, Dr. Spurstow pub- 
lished several single sermons, a 
Treatise on the Promises, and The 
Wiles of Satan. The last piece 
which is unfinished, and published 
from the author’s rough draught 
in manuscript, is truly worthy of 
a Christian divine, and displaysa 
most accurate acquaintance with 
the human heart, and its liability 
to temptation. In the midst of 
those occupations for the public 
good, in which he was engaged as 
an author and a ponsche, the 
Doctor now began ve another 

proof of the id of a re 
mark, which occurs in his Wiles of 
Satan, that “ Sublunary beings, 
tho’ they do from time receive 4 
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maturity and perfection, yet it is 
pot extended in a parallel line with 
their duration; as they have a 
time of beatity and strength, so 
also have they an age of defor- 
mity and weakness; and by their 
long sitting under the deathful 
shades of the wings of time, are 
at last wasted, and worne out.” 
His health declined, and at length, 
in 1665, he sunk peaceably into 
that rest, which he had anticipated 
and wished for, as the end of a 
life spent in misery and affliction. 
Dr. Spurstow’s general literar 
character, will be fairly resi § 
by placing him in the second rank 
of divines, who seceded from the 
establishment in 1662. Inferior 
to Owen in biblical and critical 
accuracy, to Howe in philosophi- 
cil and metaphysical acumen, to 
Baxter in universality of know- 
ledge, to Bates in beauty and har- 
mony of style, and to Charnock, 
in logical precision ; he may yet 
be compared, without suffering any 
disadvantage by the contrast, to 
Manton in the smoothness of his 
and the general excellence 
of his thoughts, to Tuckney in 
the fervour of his zeal for the doc- 
trines of the Gospel, and to Flavel 
inthe rich display of the consola- 
tions of religion. We shall sub- 
join his forty-sixth Meditation, by 
way of specimen of his general 
style and manner. It is not se- 
lected for its superiority to the 
general order of his sections, but 
simply ‘because its brevity makes 
it better suited to our pages, than 
some.of his more elaborate and 
studied compositions. 
“ Upon Contentment and Satisfaction. 
“It is our Saviour’s maxim, that 
man’s life consisteth not in the abundance 
of things which he possesseth. If there be 
any happi upon earth, it is in that 
We call coutentation, which cometh from 
the minde within, and not from the things 
without. Perfect satisfaction is to be had 
in heaven, where we shall be happy, 
not by the confinement, but by the fruition 
of our desires ; then (saith David), I shali 
be » when I awake with thy likeness. 
How » therefore, is every godly 


Literaria Rediviva :—Spurstow's Spiritual Chymist. 
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man’s condition, who are the onely per- 
sons that are instructed in the mystery 
of contentment, while they live on earth, 
and shall be in heaven the sole possessors 
of perfect and everlasting blessedness ? 
True it is, that philosophy hath greatl 
prized, and earnestly sought this ric 
jewell of contentation ; but Christianity 
hath onely found it. The moralists have 
exercised their wits in giving of rules to 
attain it, and have let fall some sentences 
that may deserve to be put in the Chris- 
tian’s register, but could never look 
into the true grounds from whence sound 
contentment doth arise, and upon which 
it is to be built. The highest of their 
precepts have not (as I may say) the root 
of the matter in them; and are therefore 
insufficient wholly to compose the minde 
to such a calm and even temper, as may, 
in the varicty of changes, shew and dis- 
cover itself to be so reconciled to its 
present condition, as not to lose its in- 
ward peace and serenity, whatsoever the 
stormes and cross accidents are from 
without. What are the considerations 
which they prescribe as a support against 
poverty, sickness, imprisonment, loss 
of friends, banishment, and such-like 
evils? are they not perswasions drawn 
from the dignity of man, from the vanity 
and uncertainty of all outward things ; 
from the shortness and frailty of life, 
from the befalling of the same things 
unto others? But, alas! what slender 
props are these to bear the stress and 
weight of those armies of trialls, which 
at once may assault the life of man. 
These may haply serve as secondary 
helpes to alleviate the bitterness of some 
afflictions, when we are apt to think them 
greater than what others haye felt, or 
longer than what others havé endured, 
But to keep the minde in peace in the 
midst of all wstuations from, without, 
there must be more effectual remedies 
than either nature or morality can suggest. 
From whence then can true contentment 
arise but from godliness, which hath 
a sufficiency to establish the heart? it is 
that alone which bringeth a man heme to 
God, out of whom neither contentment, 
nor satisfaction can ever be had. It is 
that which acquainteth a man with that 
great secret, of God’s speciall idence 
over his children, who rules the world, 
not onely as a Lord, to make them sen- 
sible of his power, but as a loving Father 
to make them confident of his goodness, 
whereby he disposeth all things for the 
best. O when faith hath once appre- . 
hended this, how firmly can it rest upon 
the promises which are made to iness, 
both of this life and that which is to 
come? How can can it work far more 
contentation with the meanest food, than 
others have with the costliest delicates, 
with the poorest raiment, than others 
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haye with their richest ornaments? It is 
faith onely that teacheth a Christian, like 
at musician, to let down a string a 
peg lower, when the tune requires it; or 
like an experienced spagirick, to remit, 
or intend his furnace as occasion serves. 
Such an one was Paul, who learned his 
heavenly art, not at Gamaliel's feet, but 
in Christ’s school, the Holy Spirit of 
God being his teacher, so t he 
knew both how to want, and how to 
abound, and in whatsoever state he 
was therewith to be content. Let none 
then so far admire those heathen sages 
in those speculations of theirs con- 
cerning this m » as if had at- 
tained to hit mark at which they 
levelled, and had arrived at the utmost 


essayes, 
pers ypa Fiver Bray as sick men’s slum- 
‘ings and dreams do of a sound and 
rest, Of all their precepts and 
rules I may say, as Erasmus did of Seneca, 
in_an Epistle of his, Si legas cum ut 
paganum, scripsit Christiane, si ut Chris. 
tignum, scripsit paganicé; if you read 
them as the sayings of heathens, the 
speak Christianity; but if you loo 


upon them as the sayings of Christians, 
they speak paganly- And how could it 
be that they Gl cone e stherwins? 


being wholly destitute of the light 
r) ee, and the guidance of the. Spirit, 
which are both requisite to this high and 
holy learning ? the one as a principle, and 
the other as a teacher. But yet this I 
must say also, that they have done 


enough to shame many, who, enjoying 
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the benefit of divine revelation, and living 
in the open sun-shine of > gospel, 
profi in so small a proportion 
beyond them. 


to see those who profess to be Christians, 
to live se contrary to the law and rule 


which they should walk by; to seck © 


contentment, not by moderating their de 
sires, but by satisfying them, which will 
still increase as things come on; like 
rivers, which the more they are fed, and 
the further they run, the wider 

8 Can it rationally be deemed by 
any, that those things whieh are swmmés 
in the desire, and eyphers im the fruition, 
should ever effect contentedness in the 
minde ? _ Is not the deficiency that men 
see in their abundance the ground of their 
multiplying it-? and can they ever, by the 
additions which they make, heal its de- 
ficiency ; why then should any try and 
attempt such fruitless projects, which 
cannot but end in disappointment ? Me- 
thinks I should not need to expostulate 
the matter with Christians ; that anoint- 
ing which teacheth them all. things, 
should instruct them in this, that godli- 
ness is the onely way to conteniment in this 
life, and satisfaction in the other; but 
Lord, however others live, help me to 
bring my minde to my condition, which 
is as well my duty as my happiness while 
1 am on earth ; and to rest assured that 
in heaven thou wilt bring my estate to 


my minde, which is, that I’ may enjoy 


thee, in whose presence is fulness of joy, 


and at whose right hand there are plea- _ 


sures for evermore.” 


ANALYTICAL AND CRITICAL NOTICES OF 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The ¥i Christian’s Cyclopedia, 
or «@ ndi Ventana: 
e, ce. he. By J. Baxter, 

A Bartis School, near Halifax. 
aldwin and Co. 7s. 


Tus volume consists of quotations 
from some of the most celebrated 
writers in our language, arranged 
so as to present a “ series of lessons 
in ty, virtue, and religion.” 
Compilations of this nature might 
certainly be of considerable benefit 
in schools, and would, if executed 
with judgment, and by one who 
possessed an accurate and extensive 
acquaintance with English litera- 
ture, materially subserve the inter- 
. ests of religion. We are, however, 


not quite satisfied with the selection 


made by the worthy Editor of the 
present volume. Some of the at 
thors from whose writings the ex 
tracts are taken, are not such as we 
should choose to make our children 
much acquainted with ; and though 
we have not observed any passages 
in this compilation, which are it 
the least inimical to our holy reli- 
gion as a system, yet there is 8 
manifest want of prominence tothat 
spirituality which we think ought 
be especially enforced on 
Christians, and without which every 
thing else is but vague and v3 
ficial. We are surprised that Mt. 
B. who appears to be a r 
man, should have entirely omi 

in his selections of pieces fo 
the instsuction of youth, extradé 
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from. the works of Baxter, Flavel, 
Doolittle, Mead, Gouge, and others, 
whose works are designedly writ- 
ten for the benefit of youth, and 
whose general simplicity of style, 
doctrinal fervour, and earnest ex- 
hortations to early piety and devo- 
tedness.to God, have rendered these 
pieces so extensively usefal to the 
. We might have_ pointed 
out the inconsistency of quoting an 
extract frum Chesterfield in praise 
of virtue, and another from Lord 
Bolingbroke on Patience and Trust 
in God, but as we have no doubt 
that Mr. B.-has been influenced by 
the purest motives, we shall refrain 
from any farther animadversions. 


The Boangelical Ministry e. lified 
in the Apostle Paul: rig sr 
preached in Murray Street Church, 
December 2, 1821, on the occasion of 
resigning his Charge of his Congre- 
gation, By John M. Mason, D.D. 
New York. Glasgow, reprinted, 
Ogle and Duncan, 3s. 6d. 

Tuere are few of our readers, but 

have heard of Dr. Mason, of New 

York: his eloquent pleadings in 

behalf of Christian liberality, lite- 

tary establishments—and above all, 
Wis zeal for the pure evangelical 
dotitines of the cross of Christ, of 
which he testifies in his parting ad- 
dress, “ This pulpit and this church 
were destined to the glory of the 
Lord Jesus.” It must give them pain 
to hear, that he has been compelled 
by bodily infirmity—brought on, pro- 
bably, by zeal in the discharge of his 
duties—to give 5 ede ad charge; 
although we.are happy to understand 
that the penile is still to enjoy the 
benefit of his services, in an impor- 


tant collegiate establishment, over 
which he has subsequently becn call- 


ed to preside. The great Head of the 
Church does all things wisely, and 
we must submit; and while we do 
80, let us do it in faith, accompanied 
with prayer, that the Lord would 
thrust ont more labourers into his 
v ‘ 

sermon is founded on Paul’s 
farewell address to the elders of 
, Acts xx. 17—27. After 
an eloquent exordium, on the cha- 
racter of Paul, he refers to his mi- 
at Ephesus—his extreme de- 
\ to the cause—and his 

to, their consciences. 
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I. The manner in which he dis- 
charged his ministry among the 
Ephesians: 1. With all humihty of 
mind; 2. Amid many tears and 
temptations. 

Il. Paul’s extreme devotedness 
to the cause. 

Ill. The presentiment, that this 
should -be the last opportanity of 
converse.— Much elegant and appro- 
priate illustrations will be found 
under these heads. 

His advice to them in choosing 
his successor. Do not choose a 
vain man; 2. A showy man; 3. A 
man who preaches upon insulated 
texts; 4. Not a manof dubious prin- 
ciples ; 5. Nor a man who cares not 
about souls—in other words, not “a 
man who belongs to that rank. of 
traitors, who miscall theinselves” . 
rational Christians. He gives a 
large extract from the directory for 

ublic worship, under the head of, 

reaching of the word, as a charac- 
ter of a profitable Ministry,. And 
concludes with these two considera- 
tions, which comfort and sooth his 
spirit. “1. [leave youin peace. 2, 
The Lord Jesus is the living head, 
the centre of union to all his people.” 
We give the concluding sentence— 
An appeal to the young. 

** A word to the young pepple of my 
charge shall finish my discourse. My 
dear yo friends, you are the hope of 
the church ; ‘ your fathers, where are 
they? and the prophets, do they live for 
ever ?’ Older Christians must be gathered 
to their rest, and you must occupy 
their places. That terrible deposit, THE 
* TRUTH OF GOD,” must conie into your 
hands. Ask your souls, how will you 
receive it ? e Lord Jesus has power- 
ful claims on you. You were early dedi- 
cated to his name, and cast upon his pro- 
vidence. This hand has poured out upon 
most of you the symbol of consecration 
to the fear, the love, antl the service of 
God. The oath of his covenant is on 
your souls, Have your consciences felt 
the power of its obligation? My mini- 
etry, which, for more than eleven years 
I have discharged among you, is at an 
end ; but not so the consequences. The 
good Lord knows with what fidelity, and 
what success labours have been at- 
tempted. The hour is not far distant, 
when 1 must deliver up my account, and 
you must deliver up yours, O, to deliver 
them up with joy! Thou blessed and 
heavenly Judge, shall I stand before thy 
seat, charged with any of theit blood : 
Shall they stand before it charged with 
their own? . Shall all the offers of thy 
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mercy, all the pathos of thy sufferings, 
all thine inimitable patience. and all thy 
marvellous love, haye been preached to 
them in vain? Shall there be any here, 

- who does not more certainly turn his 
back upon the closed doors of this house 
of prayer, than he does upon the last, 
lingering offer of thy salvation? ‘The 
thought is too overwhelming. Pardon 
me, my friqnds. I can no more.”--- 
pp- 31, 32. 
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Hymns adapted to Family and Village 
Worskepe By Mrs. Washbourn, 
of Hammersmith. Holdsworth, 
price 3s. 
THe spread of the gospel among 
the villages of Rapes by means 
of Sunday schools and itinerant 
preaching, is one of the most en- 
couraging and delightful signs of 
the times. Among the varicus 
means of promoting piety in_the 
young and uneducated ; this which 
Mrs. W. has adopted is of great 
importance. In the families of the 
pious poor generally, the hymn-book 
ranks next to the Bible, not only in 
the value which is attached toit, and 
the frequent use made of it, butin 
real utility. We are happy to be 
able to award to Mrs. W. the honour 
of having produced a small volume 
of hymns, well adapted to village 
use. The subjects are all interesting 
and strictly evangelical. The style 
is remarkably simple and clear, and 
though the poetry is not of a high 
order, it is well suited to the class 
of persons for whose edification it 
is designed. We give this excel- 
lent work our cordial recommen- 
dation, and hope, ere long, to find 
that its extensive sale will enable 
the author to lower the price of the 
next edition. 


weetesetes 


The Christian Visitor to the Sick, con- 
taining appropriate Addresses to Se- 
lect Classes of Persons in Affliction. 
Bocking, printed by T. L. Shear- 
croft. Evans, Long Lane. Holds- 
worth, &c. 1s, 6d. 


Tue author of this little volume has 
already employed his pen very suc- 
cessfully as a monitor to the young. 
Sabbath school teachers have avail- 
ed themselves of his valuable Pre- 
sents, for the benefit of their little 
charge ; and we doubt not that they 
who have experienced the advan- 
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tage of his assistance in that line of 
christian benevolence, will be anxi- 
ous to take him with them, asa 
companion, to the chamber of the 
sick. Mr. Craig, of Bocking, has 
well stated, in a preface to these 
addresses, the importance as well 
as the difficulties of the duty re. 
ferred to; and our readers will 
gladly avail themselves of the aid 


proffered in a work ushered into- 


public notice under such a ‘sane- 
tion. 

The Christian pastor is expected, 
in the due discharge of his official 
duties, to visit the sick of his flock; 
it concerns him to seize the favour- 
able opportunity which is presented 
to him in these cases of admini- 
stering reproof, or instruction, or 
consolation, as the several charac- 
ters of those he may be called to 
visit may require. But.amidst many 
claims, equally pressing, his time 
must be too much occupied to leave 
him sufficient leisure for that un- 
remitting attention which, in some 
instances, would he highly desir- 
able. He needs, and he has a right 
to expect, the assistance of his pious 
friends. Christians of every rank 
and statien are bound by the laws 
of Christ to visit the fatherless and 
the widow, the sick and the dying, 
in their affliction. They who have 
been accustomed to these labours 
of love, will derive important as- 
sistance from: this small publica- 
tion, which contains thirteen short 
addresses, suited to various charac- 
ters; such as hardened sinners, the 
formal, the hypocrite, the doubting 
Christian, &c. On the other hand, 
they who have neglected a duty so 
incumbent upon all Christians un- 
der an apprehension or a pretext of 
their inability to discharge it with 
propriety, having now the necessary 


aid within their reach, will be left, 


without excuse. 

The ideas of the author, and his 
language, are uniformly impressive, 
and often deeply interesting. We 
subjoin a short specimen, com- 
mencing the 13th address, to a per- 
son recovering from affliction, which 
may not have been sanctified. 

** Tam happy, my dear friend, to see 
that you are brought back from the 


borders of the grave, and the confines of 


eternity ; to observe that your affliction 
is so far removed, and your health s0 
much restored; to find that you are 
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enjoy the society of your 

have a somewhat longer 

your earthly existence. 

I rejoice. But if you 

guage of a gcod man, 

and say, I will tell you what God hath 

done for my soul, my pleasure would be 

considerably increased, and I should give 

his name with warmer grati- 

tude for his goodness towards you. The 

life, the eternal life, the everlasting sal- 

yation of the soul, must be of incon- 

ceivable greater importance than restora- 

tion to health, or the addition of a few 

months or years made to your earthly 
existence.”” 


A Parental Portraiture of Thomas 
Treffry ; with an Appendix, contain- 
ing pes of oR Trefity. 
Essays, Fragments. By R. Treffry. 
Second Edition. London. 12mo. 
4s.6d. 1821. 

THe young man, whose interesting 

life is the subject of the present 

volume, was certainly of no com- 
mon stamp, either in an intellectual 
or moral sense. We are not dis- 
posed to rank him with the Kirk 
Whites, the Chattertons, and Hen- 
dersons, whose short but splendid 
courses command at once our ad- 
miration and our sympathy. He 
possessed neither the accuracy of 
classical knowledge which distin- 
guished the first of these lamented 
geninses, nor the native talent and 
vigour of mind which appear so 
conspicuous in the remains of the 

Bristol youth ; but he undoubtedly 

displayed a precocity'of talent which 

augured more than a merely re- 
spectable proficiency in thé walks 
of literature, had he been spared to 


‘have realized his youthful promise. 


As it is, there is sufficient interest 
in the history of his early studies to 
render it worthy of perusal by those 
who delight to examine the open- 
ings of intellect, and the birth of 
genius. We should have been more 
satisfied with the general character 
of the volume, had the worthy edi- 
tor withheld the specimens of his 
son's sermonizing, which are now 
included in the Appendix ; they are 
mostly fanciful’ and injudicious, 
sometimes, singularly inaccurate. 
The remainder of the Appendix 
consists of small essays, mostly 
after the plan of our carly periodi- 
berbs. ocs The sentiments are not 

A either for’ originality or 
Precision, nor, in fact, will the age 


at which they are produced suffer 
us to be surprized at such defects. 
The style in which they are con- 
veyed is too cluse an imitation of 
Dr. Johnson’s: the Doctor’s lan- 
guage was like himself, gigantic 
and unwieldy, suited to the vast 
comprehension of his mind, and the 
volume of his thought, but one in 
which men of smaller and more de- 
licate frame, like David in Saul’s 
armour, can scarcely move for the 
weight and encumbrance of their 
habiliments. A young warrior should 
beware of coming to the combat 
with a weapon too mighty for his 
grasp, lest the natural impotence of 
his arm be increased by the very 
instrument which should assist its 
efforts. Though we have been com- 
pelled to animadvert on these juve- 
nile attempts cf Mr. Treffry, let our 
readers remember that he was not 
more than eighteen when he died. 
With this consideration, we are per- 
suaded that those who have read 
the memoir of him thus presented to 
the world, will concur with us in 
saying, that the early proofs he ma- 
nifested of mental excellence, were 
such as to warrant the hope that 
the compositions of his more ma- 
ture age would have entitled him to 
a very respectable station in the re- 
public of letters. 


The Greek Terminations (including the 
Dialects and Poetie Licences ), ae. 
betically arranged and grammatically 
explained. By John Carey, LL.D. 
London. 1821, 

Tuis little volume might, perhaps 

advantageously, have been noticed 

more at large under our regular head 
of Review, as it would have afforded 
us a text for the discussion of a sub- 
ject which has often suggested itself 
to our minds as requiring investiga- 
tion. We allude to the question, how 
far it is expedient to avail ourselves 
of the aid of known languages in our | 
researches into those which are un- 
known. As, however, our present 
arrangement will not admit of more 
than a reference to this point, we 
shall content ourselves with a simple 
recommendation of this little volume 


‘to those who, from the defects of 


their early initiation, are compelled 
to move rather stiffly and slowly 
along the classic road ; they will find 
itaready manual and an effective aid. 





Statistical View of Dissenters, Cumberland. 


[Mar, 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


I. STATISTICAL VIEW OF DISSENTERS IN ENGLAND AND WALRBS, 


Wishing to make this department of our work as complete as possible, we ex- 
nestly beg ‘our Correspondents to furnish us with all documents and information 
relating to it, addressed to the Editors, at the Publisher’s. 


CUMBERLAND. 


(Continued from p. 219.) 
CockgrmouTH.—The history of this 
church is, of all others in thé county, the 
most replete with interest. It appear’ 
to have maintained its Congregational or 
Independent character, with scarcely any 
interruptions, from the early period of 
1651 ; and what gives especial value to 
its his is, that ample records are stil, 
, even from the date of its com- 
mencement ; chiefly written its emi- 
nently and extensively pastor, 
George Larkham. That distinguished mi- 
nister, from an honourable discharge of 
his official functions for upwards of half 
acentury, from a superior literary and 
devoted character, from laborious and 
<< painful” exertions in pro ing the 


gospel through every town and village 


around him, and from the enjoyment of 
high respect and influence a his as- 
sociated brethren, stands entitled to pre- 
eminent distinction. He certainly was, 
with regard to Cumberland, Westmor- 
land, and the North of Lancashire, what 
Bernard Gilpin has been pronounced to be 
in consequence of his labours in Durham, 
Northumberland, and the North-east of 
Cumberland, the Northern Apostle. The 
records of this church notice the aeces- 
sion of members from several parts of the 
county, as well as the yisitations of their 
indefatigable pastor, and the formation 
of christian societies, &c. at very nume- 
rous places, From their register the fol- 
lowing is faithfully transcribed :— 
oe The foundation of this particular 
church, was laid in the town of Cocker- 
mouth, the day and yeare mentioned in 
the margent, (Oct. 2nd; 1651,) through 
the instigation of Mr. Thomas Larkham, 
pastor of ye church of Christ at Tavis- 
tock, in Devon ; a blessed instrument in 
promoving and furthering so good a 
worke. The foundation stones, (i. e. the 
first stones of this House of God, 1 
Tim. iii. 15,) were these seven poor un- 
worthy ones, George Larkham, George 
Benson, Roger Thomas 
Blethwaite, John Woods, Richard Bowes, 
and Thomas Jackson. These seven, 
after solemne invocation of God, and mu- 
tuall satisfaction each in other, agreed in 
uing humble confession and en- 
gagement, 


* €€ Wee poor wormes lost in Adam, being 
by the grace of God, through the spirit, 
called to be saints, (conceiving it to be 
our duty to observe gospel ordinances.) 
for the future do agree together to walke 
as a people whom the Lord hath chosen, 
in holy communion of saints; and we 
do mutually promise to watch over one 
another in the Lord, and to do all such 
things according to our best light, that 
are required of a church, in order and to 
submit to our lawfull officers, that shall 
from time to time be chosen out from 
among us: and this in the presence of 
the Lord wee resolve and promise, 
hoping that of his goodnesse, and ac- 
cording to his wonted dealing with his 
people, he will ran us on to his praise, 

‘« This was signed by the seven persom 
before named, with their owne hands, th 
day and yeare above sett downe. At th 
same time these things were assented too, 
and agreed upon, viz. 


*¢ 1. That there are to be ordinancesi F 
‘ the church of Christ to his second coming; © 


1 Cor. ii.; viz. Baptism and the Loni 


Supper. 

«2, That these ordinances which are to 
be in the church, &c,, are not to be ad- 
ministred by private Christians, but 
there must be lawfull officers for the ad- 
ministration of them. 

«<3. That the lawfull officers of the 
church are, 

«i, Negatively, not the Hierarchy, via 
Archbishops, Bishops, Diocesan, &,; 
and therefore there is a renouncingd 
them, and with all a readiness to give s 
tisfaction as to former failings on that 
account to the le of God. 

«ii. Affirmatively. The Church of 
God ought to be ordered by Seriptur 
Bishops, and Deacons ; and more patt- 
cularly we hold, that there are two sortt 
of Bishops or elders in the churth; 
teaching and ruling. But for this latter 


distinction wee give liberty to every @ 


to walke according to his light. 

‘*¢ Many other things were then 
upon, declared, the records of 
have been lost; only this may be know 
to all that shall meet with this record: 

“1. That for the faith and judgmat 
of this church, as to discipline, &€.;# 
is the same with that drawn up.by 
elders and messengers of the c 
mett atthe Savoy in London, Oc 4 
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4658, in which meeting they had their 

or, George Larkham—know there- 

that that confession of faith, and the 
expressed judgment of that mecting, 
touching order, is owned by this parti- 
cular church. It was read amongst us at 
Thornwaite -chappell, in Crostwaite 
parish, and assented too. f 

« 2. Further, wee do owne-these prac- 
tices of baptizing the children of cove- 
nant believers, and of singing psalms ; 
‘though wee do not judge that those that 
ate darke, a®to those practises, as to 
their lawfulnesse of them, are therefore 
to be excluded from our communion. 

** Having thus recorded the manner of 
our first agreement, together with our 
faith and judgment, &c.; wee now.shall 
sett down some passages and occurrehces 
as they have been kept in some loose 
papers by some of us from time to time. 

‘* For nine or ten yeares space, things 
were little minded, (as they. might and 
should have been,) in a way of penning 
‘down all particular es. But that 
it may be seen in after times, that some- 
what hath been a doing in this corner of 
the earth in a church way. Therefore 
have we (some of us) put our selves to 
this trouble of writing, now this 9th day 
wf the 4th month, vulgarly called June, 
1662, one of our yeares of our captivity 
of these churches, and of our passion of 
our interest of Christ. 

“After the laying of this church foun- 

dation, and ite imbodyiug upon such 

les as have been mentioned; the 
first worke done by this church, was the 
chgice of some from among’ them, to 
tatty on office worke. And accordingly 
they made choice of two of those mem-~- 
bers before mentioned, as some of the 
first stones, viz, George Larkham; and 

Benson, to be elder officers, un- 
till there might be a solemne ordination 

of them by the laying on of hands. 

* This choice was made the next 
weeke after the first agreement, accord- 
ing to our best remembrance, viz. about 
ithe 8th day of October. From that 

rth day of the weeke (vul- 

Wednesday) , the church mett 

‘to aimitt members,’ and after some 
{weekes, the number of the members being 
competently increased, and thereupon 
thinking of the ordinance of the Lord’s 


made the 25th of November, 1651. 
“The tenth°of December, 1651, the 
church did solemnly dedicate herselfe to 
| by fasting and praier, in the house 
one Robert Bowes, of Cockermouth. 
The worke of the day was carried on by 
Mr. Thomas’ Larkham, father to one of 
- the other officers of the church, for 

Cone. Maa, No. 53. 
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whose labours of love we have cause 
alwayes to blesse the Lord. 

‘* On the 17th day of December, in the 
same yeare, the church brake bread: the 
first time together; and because they 
would not imploy their owne officers 

the 


before they had 

of ordination, (for feareof giviagraffenee, ) 
they gave a call to the before: ‘metitioned 
Mr. Thomas Lark ff of ‘the 
chureh of Christ at ‘ ; in’ Devon, 
to administer that ordinance, which was 
assented too by that pastor, though we 
since question the regularity of that act, 
according to our principles. Wee first 
brake bread in the publique meeting 
place at Cockermouth. . 

‘* The 28th day of January, or rather 
of the llth month, 1651, the church 
thinking of branching (or rather of 
swarming) foorth into two co: tions, 
one of the one side of the water of 
Derwen, and the other of the other side, - 
they thought it meet to make choice of 
another deacon, who might be ordained 
together with the fore-mentioned chosen 
officers. Accordingly, John Bowman, 
of Broughton, was unanimously elected. 

«¢ The same day (being the fourth day 
of the weeke, and the usuall lecture day 
at Cockermouth), were. all the officers 
before chosen, set apart and ordained by 
the laying on of hands. And in this 
maanner and order ;—i. They did set apart 
and ordaime by the imposition of the 
hands of three ordained presb then 
present, (called by the chureh to that 
worke for feare of offending the godly 
brethren of the Presbyteriall way,) 
George Larkham, to be pastor over them 
in the Lerd, he having first accepted of 
their urianimous and solemne call in’ the 
face of a very great assembly in the pub- 
like mecting-place at Cockermouth. 

“ii. This being done, they did by 
praicr, &c, &c. (See Bridekirk, in last 
number.) : 

** iii; Lastly, the same day, the 
pastor and the teacher did by praier, 
and laying on of hands, set apart 
Thomas Blethwaite and John Bowman 
to the’ office of deacons in the church ; 
and thus the church was organized. 

*¢ After this worke done, the offiders 
went on in the worke of their places from 
time to time 5 baptizing children, admai- 
nistering the Lord’s Supper, &¢,,+ ac- 
cording to the rules laid down ‘in’ the 
word of God, which are only owned for ° 
the canons of this particular church. *< 

“¢ At a solemne of the whole 
church at Bridekirk, upon the 13th day 
of the Ist month, 1656, (being a 4 
set apart by the church for seeking the 
Lord by praier, fasting and humiliation, ) 
these were agreed on and assent- 
ed to. 

«1, There was an agreeing in this so- 
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lemn confession and resolution: wee, the 
church of Christ in and about Cocker- 
mouth, do heartily confess and acknow- 
ledge before the Lord the searcher of all 
hearts (and desire to be unfeignedly hum- 
bled for the same), our manifold miscar- 
riages, and our great neglect of duties, 
both towards God and one towards another, 
since the time that the Lord was pleased to 
name his name upon us, and to put us into 
this relation, wherein now by grace we 
stand, and do therefore resolve for the fu- 
ture, by the grace of God, to walke as a 
people whem the Lord hath called, that 
the name and wayes of God be not evill 
spoken off through us. 

«<2. Wee resolve to keepe up and 
maintaine amongst us all the known in- 
stitutions. and standing ordinances of 
Jesys Christ inviolably, as formerly we 
have promised, and promised before the 
Lord, viz. 

**i. The preaching of the word and 
attendance on it.—ii. Publique praise.— 
iii. Singing of psalms.—iv. The Admi- 
nistration of Sacraments, viz. Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper.—v. Christian 
meetings for .—And 6, lastly, 
the diseipline of Christ in his church. 

**3. As also we then resolved to keepe 
up the constant practice of those Chris- 
tian duties in our particular families, 
which the Lord requires: of a people 
professing his name, and which, have 
been practised by the saints of God in 
all ages, namely,—Reading the Word, 
Praise, Singing of Psalmes, Catechisiog 
and instructing in the principles of reli- 


gion. 

«4, It was then resolved for the fu- 
ture, to be more faithfull in the discharge 
of the great duty of watching over one 
another, as also to walke im all godly 
simplicity, open-hearteiness and humi- 
lity one toward another, and praying one 
for another, &c. James, v. 16. 

*«5. Lastly, it was then resolved, and 
agreed upon, that considering the mani- 
fold errours and heresies that had spread 
themselves in the places where wee lived, 
as also our danger of those seducers 
going abroad, &c.; -it was resolved to 
withdraw ourselves from their unneces- 
sary society, of all those whom we know, 
or who = none to pepe 
persons, as to abstaine from reading 
a &e. , oP 

**« Many records of other passages thi 
-yeare Seeehous lost, at least they were 
not set down, as they should Haare Boog 

««In the beginning of the month of 
September, (1658,). a. letter being sent 
to the ch at Carlisle from Mr. Grif- 
fith, pastor of a church in London, ap- 
pointed to write to aah ehnindeen to. ten 
country the churches in and about 
London, for a generall meeting of the 
churches in England of the congrega- 


[May, 
tional way, at the Savey in London, the 
29th of the same month, to draw upa 
confession of their faith, and declaration 
of their order, &c. the church did make 
choice of their pastour to go there, »as 
a messenger, who began his journey 
Sept. 20th. 

*¢ The same day (namely, the 3d day) 
died that eminent servant of the Lord, 
and nursing father of our churches, 
Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protectour. 

SOA oem fasting and praier was kept 
for the Savoy Meeting,’ Oct. the 22d, 
thereabout: the pastor returned from 
the meeting at the Savoy with glad tid- 
ings to the people of God—1. in respect 
of the Lord’s gracious owning of those at 
that meeting, in respect of the union of 
their spirits and judgment beyond ex- 

tion—2. for the favour given them 
y the Lord, in the eyes of those then in 
authority. 

** It being -agreed at the meeting, at 
the Savoy, that Nov. the 10th should be 
observed and kept a day of thanksgiviity 
by all the churches upon their messengers 
returned, it was accordingly kept by this 
church at Cockermouth : the pastor then 
discoursed from the scripture, Acts ix. 31, 
Many grounds of thanksgiving were then 
before the churches—as, 1. for the agree- 
ment of the messengers—2. for their 

» &e. &e. &e. 

* Nov. 15th (1660). The pastor, 
George Larkham, was ejected from the 
publike place at Cockermouth, by the 
violence of Sir George Fletcher. 

*« An. 1661. The church in-this year 
had several meetings in and par- 
cells here and there, as they could, be- 
cause of the great violence of evill men. 
However, in some place or other, pub- 
likly every Lord’s day, they had the 
advantages of hearing some of their 
teachers. 

«« But now in the yeare 1662 all pub- 
like liberty is denyed ; that act of con- 
formity or uniformity being come foorth, 
which stops the mouths of all that will 
not adiuer the covenant, and ioine with 
the unscripturall institution’ of the day. 

** From this yeare (1662) unto 
yeare 1668, the pastor being forced 
away into another >: (viz. into 
Yorkshire, where he hid himself by the 
church advice and consent,) few pat 
sages were observed so as to be disti 
sett down—only those things fell out in 
that said intervall of time, namely— ~ 

“ Also in this time (1667) the pastor 
was imprisoned in Yorke city, for five 
weekes, upon the account of non-cot- 


46 But now in the yeare 1668, afters 
long exile, the pastor again returned 
us, being moved in confidence so -™ 
do. He made his returne into ths 
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Egermond, (Egremont,) the 23d of 


' The 15th day of May following, he 


the church a meeting at John Bell’s 
Fc atone when and where the 
tng h at Keswick mett 
also; at yore time Robert Rich- 
ardby, minister of Cockermouth, in a 
forious manner made a disturbance ; but 
blessed be God iis mischievous intende- 
ment was frustrated. 
. © The 18th day of > tra, this yeare, 
(1669) the pastor drew nearer to us 
with his family, removing from Eger- 
mond tc Tallentyre, to his purchased 
habitation, after seven years’ tossing and 
tumbling te and fro. 

«At the same time, (July 30th, 

1669,) order was taken for the walling 
of a piece of free land near Cockermouth 
Townend, given by Mrs. Lowry to the 
church for a win place. 
' “ February the 6th, (1669,) the church 
brake bread together at the pastor’s house 
at Tallentyre. There was a very com- 
fortable day : and the pastor then tooke 
his leave of the church, (intending a long 
journey the next day into Devon,) from 
the text, Eph. i. 4. 

“ The 25th day of this month, (March 
1670,) the pastor returned from Devon— 
the Lord being gracious to him all his way ; 
and blessed be his name for hearing our 
desires about him 

*©May 8th. Then the church brake 

wp their publike manner of meeting to- 

in regard to an evill Act of Par- 

passed against meetings above 
five in a company. It was agreed that 
the church should meet every first day 
of the weeke in parcells, sometimes at 
one » and sometimes at another, 
till cloud should blow over. The 
houses thought on for meeting were at 
Allerby, Clifton, Seckmurder, and Tal- 





lentyre. 
July 14th, O71) vero into two 
companies—and all n before sun- 


” Nov. 5th. Whole church at pas- 
tor’s house—tarried all night before 
Lord’s and supper. 

(Sept. 29th, 1672.) There then com- 
miunicated with us two of the churches 
in Furnesse felle, Hugh Towers, and 
: ee and one of the broken 


—s The ey, (July 31st, > 1681.) 


propounded to the p vdeo to 
em communion. - 

1682,) it was also re- 

urch should meet once 

in little companies at Cocker- 

Sion, in the lowland. O 

cloud blow over—grant 

ple again speedily, for 
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*¢ July 4th, (1684,)- the church had 
a day of praier to secke God for his 
people in distresse in these nations, and 
for her own preservation, (as hitherto, ) 
hearing that a severe judge was coming 
into the country to eee Mig, ot 
trates. Lord, int him ! 

Aug. 7. "The - urch spent two or 
three houres together at the pastor’s 
house in Tallentyre, to gore the Lord 
for his poor d distressed 
people in these nations, fir particularly 
for themselves, that he would be pleased 
to hide them as ‘hitherto. The pastor 
spake from Psalm iii. 8. It was the time 
of the general Assizes; and there was a 
very fierce judge upon the bench, one 
Sir G. Jeffreys. 

« Sept. 19th. The Lord was pleased 
graciously to hide in this evill day, 
though we were many together. Blessed 
be the name of the Lord 


*¢ Jan. 14th. Several of the chureh i 


were indicted for a riot upon the account 

of meeting contrary to an Act against 

Conventicles. The Lord was 2a 

graciously to appear for his poor ones, 
and they were delivered. Blessed be his 

name ! 

*« The 6th of that month, (May 
1687,) the church kept a solemne day of 

sgiving, upon the account of ‘the 
King’s declaration’ for liberty. 

* Oct. Zist. The church kept a day 
of thanksgiving at Cockermouth, the 
new meeting-place, upon the account of 
God’s goodness to the country in the late 

harvest season. The pastor spoke 
from Hos. ii. 9. 

‘© April 27th, some of the church mett 
at Cockermouth ; for they had it before 
them to call my son (Mr. Deliverance 
Larkham) to be my assistant; and ac- 
cordingly they ¢ to make pro- 
vision for him, of about thirty pound 
per annum. 

** May the 9th See) The church 
had a general meeting in their hired 
place at Cockermouth, in order to the 
calling of my son, Mr. D. L. from the 
west, to be my assistant, I growing old. 
Accordingly they all with one consent 
agreed to give him a call; and a letter 
was drawn up and sent to him, sub- 
scribed a ae but before this 
was done, t subscribed for a sub- 
scription for him, and they subscribed 
to make him thirty pound | alberger 
with 9, great deale of readinesse and 

‘s Sen the 17th. The church received 
an answer from the pastor’s son to their 
letter giving him a call, in which an- 
swer he gives them some hopes of coming 
down among them. 

*¢ July 22d. The pastor received a let- 
ter from the ple at Launceston, which 
manifested had chosen him called 
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by them (viz. Mr. D.L.) for their pas- 
tor. Therefore they desired to keep him 
with them. 

* Noy. 24th, (1700,) being Lord’s 
day, spoke from John ix. 4. which was 
his last sermon on that subject. He was 
sorely afflicted by reason of the stone and 
gravell, so that he departed this life 
26th December, in the 71st of his 
age, having been pastor over phe 
er) about 49 years. Thus. this choyce, 

aborious, divine, and eminent servant of 
Jesus Christ, after he had faithfully 
served his generation work, and faith- 
fully discharged his pastoral office, de- 
in peace.. His last words were— 

» Temember my poor brethren in 
France! His corpse was interred in 
A ki Church, the 27th December, 

(The number of communicants (resident 
in various parts of the country) was, in his 
days—109 men, and 106 women.) 

**' The, Rev. Mr. Johsi. Atkinson, who 
was educated for the work of the mini- 
stry by the Rev. Mr. Frankland, and had 
served at Crook, &c. ‘where he was well 
approved of; yet want of health, and 
not so well able to serve there, that 
people gave him dismission, as appeered 
unto us under their hands, dated 5th Oct. 
1701. Then at a solemne church meet- 
ing, 17th Oct. 1701, he was reccived,a 
member: and his call being readily 
signed by our church, delivered the same 
to him, which ¢ail to the pastoral cflice 
he accepted off.”’ 

Tn this year (1701) a dwelling-house, 
for the use of the minister, was buiit.— 
In 1719 (as appears from @ stone over 
the public entrance) the meeting-house 
was rebuilt and enlarged. The Rev. John 
Atkinson appears to have laboured with 
considerable success; and very great 
numbers were added to the church. His 
services on earth were finished about 
1732 or 3. 

After his death a Mr. Walker became 
the pastor; but he shortly afterwards 
removes to Hexbam. 

illiam Aspinwall, B. A. of Magdalene 
College, Canbrioge, was ejected by the 
Act of Uniformity from the rectory of 
» Nottinghamshire. In the lat- 

ter part of his life he was settled with a 
i i ion at Cockermouth. 


Jolly: (or Jollie) was settled at Cocker- 
mouth, and was much blessed in his Ja- 
bours.. Many were added to the church; 
and, to this day, aged persons speak of 
him in the most respectful terms. He 
died in the June of 1764, 

After his death, the congregation were 
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not ananimous in the choice of a sues 
cessor: some were for a Mr. Popples 
well, a student of Heckmondwike (and 
who was afterwards settled and deceased 
at Beverley, in Yorkshire); but. Mr, 
Thomas Lowthion became the minister of 
the meeting-house. There being no doubt 
of the introduction of Arianism, a diyi- 
sion of the people took place; and the 
friends. of truth agreed to the opening of 
another house for religious worship, 
which, from its situation in the town, 
was known by the name of the High 
Meeting. 

The following notice appears in the 
church book relative to this event :-— 

*¢ 1765, Nov. 20th. The new meeting- 
ing-house was opened, and a sermon 
preached by one Mr. J. Kettilby, mini- 
ster at Tottlebank, Lancashire, from 
Isaiah xxvi, 2, 3.” 

The following also :— 

“6 1767, April 5th. Mr, Ord has been 
with us a whole year; but not being or- 
dained, we could rot haye the seals of the 
covenant administered to us, though wee 
applied to those ministers who professed 
to be orthodox: they refused to give us 
any assistance, unless we would apply to 
those ministers whose principles wee op- 
posed, which wee looked upon as giving 
up the cause we were contending for, 
and sneking!y betray the truth of the 
Gosple into the hands of the opposition, 
Wee then made application to the Rev. 
Mr. James Tetley, of Ravenstonedale, 
who is net in connection with the Cum- 
berland provincia!, whe indulged us with 
the favour to come and preach to us, 
and administered both ordinances, the 
Lord’s Supper, and baptized children, 
which our orthodox had denied us, 

* June 18th, Rev. Mr. Selby Ord was 
ordained pastor at Cockermouth—a nu- 
merous congregation present. The_per- 
sons assisting in the solemnity of the 
day were, Rev. Mr. Waldgrave. and Rey. 
Mr. Allott, both from Laneashire. There, 
appeared abundance of the presence of 
the Lord in this solemnity. May the 
glory of the Lord still dwell with us, 
and thus fill the assembly with his pre- 
sence, Rev. Mr. Fisher preached on this 
comerlon, from those words pes 1 Cor, 
i. 21. Mr. Waldgrave gave exhortation, 
Mr. Allot to his aetaeicon examined,” 


Mr. Ord is reported to haye maintained, - 


an honourable amd useful character in 
this situation for eleven years, when he 
undertook a parochial charge in Ber- 


.Wickshire, Scotland. 


The following short notice of him ap- 
peared in the Carlisle Journal of July 234, 
1814:— 

** Rey. Mr. Sel 
of Longformacus, 


Ord died at the manse 
erwickshire, or Scot- 
land, on July 10th, 1614, im the 73d 
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‘of his age, and 48th of his mini- 
viz. Ll years at Cockermouth, and 

at Longformacus.”’ 
the year 1781, Mr. Lowthion 
‘this life, and was immediately 
by Mr. Smith, a Scotsman, 
but who soon after resigned this pastoral 
charge, and returned to his own coun- 
tty. The two congregations now united 
at the old meeting-housc, and presented 
awhatimous call to Mr. Henry Townsend, 
ofthe Academy at Heckmondwike. In 
the year 1783, Mr. T. commenced his 
labours among this people; and he is 
stid to fiave laboured with great pro- 
priety in uniting persons of various sén- 
timents; ‘and though he had much to 
contend with, both in character and gloc- 
trine, he was enabled to preserve general 
harmony; nor were his labours unat- 
tended with a good measure of success. 
Mr. Townsend left Cockermouth on 
Aug. 6th, 1793, -having preached an im- 
pressive farewell discourse. from Numb. 
myii. 16, 17 ; and he took the charge of 
a congregation at Darwen, in Lanca- 
shire. After his departure, the people 
temained for some time without a per- 
manent minister: a Mr. Trail and Mr. 
jems are mentioned among the tem- 
pomry supplies; but very scrious incon- 
Veniences were experience by the variety 
of preachers, and tle want of a suitable 
probationer for the situation. In the 


year 1797, Mr. Rebert Swan, from the 
neighbourhood of Dumfrics, came among 


them, and continucd his ministerial ser- 
vices 11814. Though edicated in one 
of the Scotch Universities, his attain- 
ments were exceedingly limited ; nor was 
he at all calculated for usefulness at this 
important and. once flourishing station, 
The attendance very lamentably de- 
creased ; and every returning year wit- 
nessed (what many would have felt) 
painful and public reductions in the ob- 
jects of his ministerial charge. Unfor- 
tunately for Cockermouth, he was dis- 
i more than once’ of a kirk 

. After the succession. of seventeen 
years, however, when he had scarcely so 
many families in attendance on his mi- 
nistry, he retired, and revisited his na- 
tive soil. The ‘‘ little flock” was soon 
Ly for ; and many who had been 
as sheep going astray,’”’ were “‘ now re- 
tarned unto the Shepherd and Bishop of 
souls.” In 1815, Mr. James Muscutt, 


Po ne of Hackney Academy, but who 
been ordained a few years before at 
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hood ; but, in the meridian of his days, 
he was called to rest from his labours,’ 
and, as **a good and faithful servant,’’ 
to ‘enter into the joy of his Lord.” 
Not satisfied with his labours in the 
town, he went about doing good; and 
numerous villages were now favoured 
with the Gospel, which had searcely ever 
enjoyed the privilege since the days of 
the venerated Larkham. Indeed, there 
is no doubt that his multiplied exertions, 
out of season as well as in season, very 
seriously injured his health; and un- 
happily the domestic circle did not al- 
ways afford him those kind and necessary 
attentions, which are of so mach import- 
ance to the comfort of the ministerial 
office. He enjoyed, however, in a high 
degree, the consolations of religion, and 
had the pleasure of witnessing an in- 
creasing church and congregation. He 
always seenied. most deeply impressed 
with the importance of real usefulness in 
the christian ministry, and used to observe 
how much it was to be regretted that many 
ministers, particularly of the hidepen- 
dent community, either outstayed or 
outlived the period of their real usefulness, 
and could only be considered as a burden 
to themselves and the churches of Christ. 
When in company with his brethren, he 
was observe‘! almost uniformly to \pray— , 
‘¢ May ‘wef be banished by thy provi- 
dence, O Lord, from our present sta- 
tions, rather than stay beyond the use- 
fulness of our labours; and may our 
lives themselves be shortened, rather than 
we should continue here, without being 
acceptable and successful in thy service !”* 
His affectionate charge, and his asso- 
ciated brethren, were bereaved of his 
valuable ‘services in 1919; for on the 
7th of August im that year, at the early 
age of thirty-four, he wag, called from 
‘« the life that now is” to ‘‘ that which is 
to come.” After being supplied with a 
variety of preachers, Mr. Jonathan Ed- 
wards, who had studied a short time at 
Newport Pagnell Academy, and the son 
of the Rev. Peter Edwards, of Wem, in 
Shropshire, was engaged by this church 
for. twelve months, at the close of which 
he retired, to share in the labours of a 
boarding school at Manchester. In the 
course of a few months afterwards, the 
church was called to mourn the loss of 
their aged and only surviving deacon, 
Isaac Brown, who had distinguished him- 
self by his decided support of Mr. Ord, 
on the introduction of Arianism into 
the old meeting-house, and who had 
held an official station in the church, 
even prior to that distant period. ' Since 
the departure of Mr. E. the people have 
not been unanimous in the choice of a 
minister ; and it is to be regretted they 
have not discovered that unity of spirit, 
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and that propriety of Christian behaviour, 
which are so essential to the comfort 
and the credit of a Christian society. 

CroaG.in is celebrated in the records 
of Non-conformity, coupled as it is with 
the memorable name of John Rogers, (the 
ejected rector wet E egprey of whom 
Palmer «has i so interesting, 
and so very remarkable an anecdote. 
Some of the descendants of Mr. R.’ 
hearers are, to this day, animated by 
the spirit of their pious ancestors; and 
for several the parish has been 
favoured with’ the pastoral attentions of 
the minister at Parkhead. 

CrostTHwalteE, honoured with the ser- 
vices of Mr. James Cave, is a very exten- 
sive parish, and includes, besides nu- 
merous hamlets and chapelries, the small 
market town of Keswick. A non-con- 
formist congregation exists in this town, 
and wiil be noticed in its proper place. 

EDENHALL had, acco to Palmer, 
for its ejected curate, Mr. Thomas Tailor ; 
but no subsequent information appears 
which is worthy of public notice. 
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Ecremont.—From the church of 
neat little town, ** Mr. Halsell, an 
nomian,”’ is said to have been ejected in 
1662. There appears no record of a dis- 
senting congregation being raised after 
this ejectment ; nor is it to be regretted 
if there was not, for “ like people like 
priest’’ bears too general an application 
to admit of many exceptions. About 
twenty years ago, an itinerant, employed 
by the Association for spreading’ the 
Gospel in the four Northern Counties, 
preached for some time in this town, 
with encouraging prospects of usefulness; 
but, unfortunately, some imprudences in 
his*vonduct rendered necessary his re- 
moval, and confirmed the prejudices of 
the people against the purity of the Gos- 

. ‘There has been occasional preach- 
ing, since that period, by ministers from 
Whitehaven and Bootle ; but it is to be 
lamented that there is not a meeting- 
house for the faithful administration of 
Christian ‘ordinances, in a town and 
neighbourhood, of so many thousand 
souls. 


II, MISCELLANEOUS, 


Trish Ly wr al Society—The Annual 
Meeting of the Irish Evangelical Society 
will not be held at the City of London 
‘Tavern as heretofore, but atthe London 
Tavern, Bishopsgaté Street, on ‘Tuesday, 
the 7th day of May, 1822; chair to be 
taken at half-past six o’clock in the 
evening. 

Newport rir Sane Evangelical Institution 


for — Men for the Christian 
Ministry. — 2 Tenth A of 
ae will > held at the Rev. 
T. P. Bull’s Meeting-house, on Tuesday, 
the 21st Instant. Rev. J. Hyatt, of 
London, is expected to preach in the 
morning, and the Rev, ————— in the 
evening. ‘The Annual Report will be 
read, and the business of the Institution 
transacted, in the afternoon, as usual. 

Anniversary of the Port of London Society 
Sor Promoting igion among Seamen.—On 
Monday, Mg of May, be! Fourth 
Anniversary Meeting of thi iety will 
be held at the City of London Tavern, 
Bishopsgate Street; when the Right 
Hon. Admiral Lord Gambier, K.G.C.B. 
will take the chair i at twelve 
o’clock. On this occasion, an interest- 
ing account of the advancement of moral 
and religious principles among seamen 
will be presented by the Committee, On 
the following day, Tuesday the 7th, two 
sermons will be preached at the Floating 
Chapel ; that in the morning by the Rev. 
Wi Jay, of Bath, service to com- 
mence at half-past ten o’clock ; and that 
in the afternoon by the Rev, John Clay- 
ton, jun. of London, service’ to com- 
mence at three o’clock. 


Bedford Union.--The Annive of 
the Union of Christians fornied at 
ford, will be held in that town, on Wed- 
nesday, June the 5th, when the Rey, 
John Clayton, of the Poultry Chapel, 


and the Rev. Mr. Middleditch, of Biggles F 


wade, are expected to preach. 


British Lancasterian Institution —The ~ 


Anniversary Meeting- of the Royal British 
Lancasterian Institution for the educa- 
tion of 1500 children of the poor of all 
religious denominations, will be held a 
two precisely, on Friday, M: yi 
School, North Street, bury, at 

which meeting His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex will certainly preside. 

Protestant Society—The Annual Meet- 
ing of the Protestant Society for the 
Protection of Religious Liberty, wil 
occur on Saturday, May 11th, at eleven 
o’clock precisely, at the City of Londo 
Tavern, and Lord John Russell will pr- 
side. 


Congregational School.—The Half-yearly 
General ‘Meeting of the Governors of the 
Congregational School will take place 


Wednesday, May 15. This important 
and truly charitzble Institution has for 
its object the education of- the sons of 
dissenting ministers ; and those conn 
aware of the deep , Severe 
tions, and pes. ss Cr sustained 
unmurmuringly by many of that m 
ritorious class, will, we 


ments considerably exceed the receipls 
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Mission to Tartary and Circassia.—On 
Wednesday, March 20, the Anni 
of this Society took place in the 
2 Room of the Dublin Institution, 
when the Hon. James Hewitt was called 
to the chair. 
~ Tt may be necessary to inform some of 
our veils, that a Society has existed in 
Scotland, for some years, for sending 
jonariés to these uncultivated regions. 
The Sultan Katte-Ghery, whose ances- 
tors had been Khans of the Crimea, was 
one of their first converts to Christianity ; 
and, anxious to diffuse the blessings of 
the Gospel amongst his countrymen, he 
obtained mission from the Emperor 
of Russia to visit Britain. After having 
spent some time in England and Scot- 
land, he arrived in Dublin, in the summer 
of 1819, when, before a crowded assem- 
blage at the Rotunda, he pleaded the 
cause of his countrymen with such effect, 
that the present Society was formed to 
co-operate with the Scotch Missionary 
Society, in sending the blessings of Chris- 
tianity to these extensive regions. 
The Report was read by the Secretary, 
and we are happy to find that some pro- 
has been already made in the ob- 
bets of the Society. Several missiona- 
fies have been sent out, and Astrachan, 
iad other placés, have been fixed on as 
¢onvenient stations for furthering the 


eat work in which they are cogaged. 
iiuch greater degree of liberality than 


was , is found to exist among 
the metan inhabitants, and an ex- 
treme willingness to receive and read the 
j= ad Scripture and tracts distri- 
mted amongst them. No obstacles ap- 
to be in the way of education, which 
aprimary object of the Society. Maw 
slaves have been matte gt these 
have proved most useful to the missiona- 
ries as interpreters. From the great 
tality in matters of religion mani- 
by the Persian government, pleas- 
ing anticipations are held out, that the 
success of the present mission may open 
the way for the promulgation of the Gos- 
pel throughout that country, as well as 
other parts of the interior of Asia. A 
letter was read from the Sultan Katte- 
'» expressing strong feelings of at- 
it to this cotintry; and entreating 
an Irish missionary might be sent 
to assist in this good work. 
Naval and Military Bible Society.— 
y, March 19th, the Anniver- 
‘Meeting of this Society was held at 
Rooms of the Dublin Insti- 
Lord Viscount Powerscourt in 


Hi 
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and that the receipts of the Socie 

had amounted to £446. 11s., of whic 

£283. 10s. had been remitted to the 
Parent Society in London, for copies of 
the Scriptures. The principal ‘speakers 
were, Rear Admiral Oliver, P. A. H 
Esq., Rev. Mr. Palmer, Hon. and Rev. 
E. Wingfield, Rev. Mr. Malthus, Rev. 
Dr. Parke, Rev. J. Singer, H. Monck, 
Esq., Hon. Captain Stuart Trench, Ma- 
jor Oliver, Mr. Locke, and Capt. Pringle. 

Liberal Education —We have received 
a letter complaining of the illiberal and 
exclusive system of the English colleges, 
and contrasting with it the open and ge- 
nerous emulation of the Scotch Univer- 
sities. There cannot be two opinions,— 
we mean, of course, unprejudiced opi- 
nion—respecting the comparative merits 
of the narrow and the free plans; but 
when our correspondent goes on to en- 
force the by agra d of petitioning Par- 
liament for destruction of educational 
monopoly, we can only suggest, that he 
does not seem to have sufficiently consi-, 
dered the essential nature of church esta- 
blishments, nor to have calculated the 
weight and influence which they have in 
the British Legislature. 

*,* Instead of inserting the substance 
of the following note among our announce- 
ments, we ‘shall suffer it to speak for 
Mr. Wilson has 
chosen ‘a subject which, if adequately 
treated, will enable him to throw consi- 
derable light on the literary history of an 
important period. . 

*< Gentlemen,—Having been engaged 
for some time in collecting materials for 
a History of the Life and Times of the 
celebrated Daniel De Foe, with a view 
to publication, you will oblige me, by 
allowing your work to be the medium, 
for requesting communications from any 
of your correspondents, for the further- 
ance of the design, and the same will be 
thankfully accepted, addressed to me 
either at Lufton, near Yeovil, in Somer- 
setshire, or at No. 34, Ely Place, Hol- 
born, in London. I am, Gentlemen, 

** Yours respectfully, 
«* WALTER WILSON,” 


The verses with the signature M. C. S. 
are not quite to our taste. Perhaps, we 
are a little fastidious ; but as we do not 
profess to deal very largely in the poetical 
line, we have the more leisure to be 
somewhat particular in the selection of 
our commodities. 

Lines ‘* to the Memory of Mungo 
Parke,” we hesitate about inserting, not 
on the score of merit for they are re- 
spectably written; but because we are 
inclined to think them better suited to 
other publications than to ours. 

*¢ On Isaiah ix, 6,” in our next. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR THE PRESS. 


Travels along the Mediterranean, and 
parts adjacent, — as far as the 
second Cataract of the Nile, Jerusa- 
lem, Damascus, Balbec, Constantinople, 
Athens, Joannina, the Tonian Isles, &c. 
&e., in the years 1816, 1817, 1818, in 
company with the Earl of Belmore. By 
Robert Richardson, M. PD. 

Mrs. Schimmelpenninck has in the 
press a second volume of Biblical Frag- 
ments, which will appear in May. 

In the press, Sermons by the late Rey. 
Noah l, on a variety of interesting 
and impertant subjects, with his Funeral 
Sermon, including a brief Memoir, by 
his successor, the Rev. J. Hooper, A.M., 

‘1 volume, octavo. _ 

The Scripture Character of God,. or 
Discourses on the Divine Attributes. 
By Rey. H. F. Burder, A. M. 


Mr. W. H. Crook is pre 

publication a Synoptical poten ot the 
ar and i Verbs of the He- 
brew growl 4 exhibiting at one View 
all their varieties of inflexion, character- 
istic marks and mutual dependance, on 
a new and simple principle of Analysis, 
whereby this hitherto. diffieult portion of 
the Hebrew tongue may he perfectly ac- 
uired with considerable ry, and ina 

rt time. tie i 

Mr. Jehosha igcenghien in 
revising his Pe nt third Volume of 
his Analysis of Universal History, which 
is expected to appear in the course of the 
ag" autumn. 

In the press, and nearly ready for pub- 
lication, Letters and Conversations on 
Public "Preaching, including Rules for 
the preparations of Sermons, in which 
the principles. of the celebrated Clande 
are adopted and extended in numerous 
Seneeire from the best Authors. 


LITERARY ‘NOTICES, &c. 


WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


Memoirs and Select Remains of a 
only Son, by Rev. Thomas Durant; in 
2 vols. 12mo. price 10s. boards. 

The Young Communicant’s Remem- 
brancer ; a Treatise, intended at once to 
remind the young Communicant of the 
Practical Obligations of Religion; and 
to direct and encourage him amidst the 


_Duties and Difficulties of the Christian 


Life. By the Rey, William Hamilton, 
Minister of Strathblane. 12mo. 3s. 6d, 


Institutions of Theology ; or a Con 
cise System of Divinity, with reference 
under each Article to some of the prin 
eipal Authors who have treated of the 
Subjects particularly and fully. By Alex- 
ander Ranken, D.D. one. of the Minis 
ters of Glasgow. . In 8vo. price 14s...’ 

UNITARIANTSM, @ Perversion of the Gos 
pel of Christ : a Sermon delivered at the 
‘Independent Meeting House, Ringwood, 
By ALrrep Bisuor. Price 8d. or 7s, pe 
dozen. 

An Apology for the Freedom of the 
Pregs,. and for General Liberty. 
Robert Hall, M.A. Seventh Exition 
with Corrections. Price 3s. 6d. 

A -New Edition of the Rev. Thomtad 
Scott’s Commentary on the Bible; @ 


6 vols, 4to, Price £8. 8s. +4 


“AY Berics of Sernisns, on the N 
and Effects of Repentance and F, 


Ry the Rev, James Carlile, of Dei 


B8vo, 9s, 
Memoirs ef the late Rev. Jam 
oue.of the Ministers of Perth, 
ing Extracts from his Diary. . 
Rev. W. A. Thomson, of Perth. 12me 
3s. 60: “it 
Memoirs of the Astronomical Society 
of London. Vol. I. 4to. ‘Price 21s. ' 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 


CoMMUNICATIONS received ¢ 


month from. ,Messrs, T, Keyworth—J.. Ryley 


Turner---S. Bulmetr—H. F. Burder—J. Blackburne—J. Whitridge. 
Also from Philodemus—J. K.—UHzus—A, B—P.H.—E, Wilshere—W, Wilsoo 
A Constant Reader—B. 'W. L.—Miles—John Wilks, 
Our next will contain an interesting Memoir of: the late Rev. Mr. Stevenson, of 
bog x Hedingham, Essex, compiled from documents, transmitted by the family 


deceased. 


A. Correspondent. proposes, the y Pliowing query. 
partake o 


Church, 
a qualification for any civil office. 


Can a Member of a Diddy 


f the Lord’s Supper; in the Establishment, ‘and 


To the Editors.—Pemit me, through the motions of your valuable miscellany, 0 
request information as to the existing practice of Dissenting Ministers, in respect 
to the order of theif burial services; Although I am not more a friend to ‘* Dire 


tories,’ ‘than to service books, I take it for granted that a uniformity 
desirable, so far as practicable, -and it a 


of practice # 
to me, that our Gastorhe ta 


respect are neither so well known, so uniform, nor so unexceptionable as 


be wished. The subject will, 
the present, with 


» admit of discussion; but [content m 
as to the views entertained byyou! 


Lf 
spondents relative to the best mode of conducting ‘the servive. (Bi 
ErratuM.—Essay in page 237, should be PRIZE ESSAY. 
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